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Glipper Ship Cntering San Francisco Bay 


DOU BLE 
ACTING 


Double acting baking powder means 


a baking powder containing two leavening 
units: One unit begins to work when the 
dough is mixed; the other waits for the 
heat of the oven; then both units work to- 
gether—your guarantee against failure— 
against waste. 


CALUMET 
The World’s Greatest 
Baking Powder 


SALES 2% TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 





Education Through | 
Wood Working _ 


is founded on the experience of hundreds 


of teachers of woodworking in schools 
of the United States, Canada and the 
Philippines. 


Twenty-two prize winning essays comprise 
more than half of the book. The balance is 
devoted to up-to-date methods of modern prac- 
tice in woodworking entailing the use of 
machinery. 


No teacher of woodworking can afford to be 
without this book when it is considered that 
it will be furnished at cost. 


Education Through Otl , . 
ae rer Publications 
Wood Working 


contains 354 pages gilded at top, Issued by us to teachers of woodworking are 
with 150 illustrations, numerous ag re: 

charts, drawings, stock bills, as follows: 
diagrams, ete. The book is 64 ° , ‘ . 
x94 Senicne tan alee ah ie ae On the Manufacture of a Teacher’s Flat Top Desk. 
in Levant pattern leather, with Accompanied by a set of instruction sheets for 
the lettering in pure gold. class room study. 

In fact no expense has been , ; 

spared to make the physical Chats on Period Styles in Furniture. 

beauty of the book worthy of 
the unusual quality of its text 
contents. 

Price to teachers and directors 
of woodworking $2.50. 


Issued in series and deals historically with Chip- 
pendale, Adam, Hepplewhite. 


These are free to teachers of woodworking. 25 
cents each to all others, 


“The Tools 
of School 
are the Tools 


of Life” 


Yates- 
American 


Machine 
Co. 


Educational 
Department 


Rochester 
) & # 


American Motorized Finishing Planer 
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Bradley’s School Drawing Papers 
“A Paper for Every “Purpose” 


We carry in stock all sizes of a carefully prepared line of school water 
color and drawing papers in manila, white, buff, and gray; selected with a 


view of supplying every demand of modern art education. 


Bradley’s “Bull’s-Eye” Papers 


(Twenty Colors) 
For drawing, water color work, construction and 
mounting, are heavier, and better in texture and finish. 


Bradley’s Tonal Paper 


( Thirty-three Colors) 
Especially adapted for Paper Cutting, Elementary 
Costume Design, Commercial Design, Interior Decora- 
tion, Block Printing, and all forms of Poster Work. 
They are also to be recommended for Paper Folding 
and Cutting in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 


Bradley’s Tru-Tone Paper 
(Tkirty Colors) 
Tru-Tone papers bear the same relation to the general 
run of paper that silk does to calico. Each had its own 
place but there is no doubt where QUALITY lies. If 
you have a need for a really high grade paper we invite 
you to try TRU-TONE and be happy. 


Send for sample books 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


554 Mission Street San Francisco, California 
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DRAMATIC COACHES— 
SCHOOL ELECTRICIANS— 
PURCHASING AGENTS— 


eee = cept these New 
Make That Seem Trip Come Vase ® 5 0 bulletins 
True This Summer 


Sail from Los Angeles on one of the magnifi- 
cent liners of the Los Angeles Steamship 
Company, direct to Hawaii—the spring-like 
land of romance, novel experiences, fascinat- 
ing music, friendly people and tropic beauty. 


Low Round Trip Fares 


278.50, $323.50, $406.00—and up—according 

to steamship and hotel accommodations 

selected—will cover travel, hotel and sight- . 

seeing expense of the entire three weeks’ trip eee ~ 

wa ee a ae eee ee eiee oan 1 They will solve your lighting problems 
é ee e — 2 e 5 é ss — . Se : 

week to visit the beauty spots of the Islands These pamphlets present and descr 


Kg SPOTLIGHTS, FLOODLIGHTS, 
sights in Hawaii National Park. } FOOTLIGHTS, MUSIC STANDS 


Write for Booklet and complete electrical equipment for stages ani 
LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO i ee i 
. The most modern Pacific Coast manufactured 
Also owners and operators of the Super- products in this field are illustrated. A card brings 
Express Liners Yale and Harvard in service i set of these bulletins for your files. 
between San ye Angeles and ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
517 South Spring Street Capital $1,000,000 
Los Angeles California 1118-1136 Venice Blvd. 253-259 Golden Gate Ave 
18-32 Los Angeles San Francisco 


——$—$$—$—$—— 


To San Francisco | | LAKE TAHOE 
this Summer? | | CAMP RICHARDSON 


HIS is merely to remind you} | Housekeeping, Boating, Swimming 


. Cc. OO iis aint dea oats h- ‘ cies Housekeeping cottages with running water 
that San Franc ISCO has 1 very } and electric lights. First class store and 
wonderful big department delicatessen on grounds. Fresh meat and 


can nn . alae milk daily. 500 ft. wonderful bathing beach, 
store, Che rim pe rium. This finest grove pine trees on lake, horseback 

. ac evervthi y tae . riding, tennis, surf riding, fishing, row boats 
store has ev erytning for me n, with or without Evinrude motor, 25 passen- 
women and children, from , } ger launch, and speed boat full of thrills 


clothes to candy. silks to shoes Also Under Same Management 
and shirts to sheets. Pierce Arrow Stage 


Whether vou are one of San / Running daily between Sacramento and Lake 
. . i“ mgt Tahoe to all resorts on American River and 
Francisco’s school people, Visit ; Lake Tahoe, via San Francisco-Sacramento 
ine here for the a L } Railroad, leaving San Francisco Key Route 
Ins 1ere o1 the summer, o1 ,} Ferry, at 7:40 a. m.; Oakland, 40th and 
ust passing througl The } Shafter Sts, 8 a. m. to Sacramento, con- 
e I 7 cae t mush. Che necting there with stage leaving at 10:45 
Emporium will be \ ery happy a. m., stopping at Placerville 1 hour for 
to serve you. lunch, arriving at Lake Tahoe at 4:45 p. m. 


For Further Information 
_—=@ CAMP RICHARDSON 
Tallac, Lake Tahoe, Calif. 
SAN FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO R. R. 
THE PECK-JUDAH TRAVEL BUREAUS 
Market opposite Powell Street onameuies aantes: enesows 
San Francisco 


Mr. Foster Service 
Market Street cars pass the door San Francisco Oakland 
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to New York 


Around and Across America 


ONE WAY WATER 
ONE WAY RAIL 


A 16-day voyage on largest and fastest 
ships in Coast-to-Coast service. Sight- 
seeing at Panama Canal and Havana. 
Your choice of rail routes, whether going 
or returning across the Continent, with 
authorized stop-overs. 


The ideal route to take in attending the 
summer sessions of the Eastern Universities 


Reduced Spring and Summer Rates 


Round Trip—Rail and Water 
$225 Tourist Cabin 
From your home town (on main line points) 
and back. 


Round Trip—Both Ways Water 
Include $210 Tourist Cabin 


7 O NS E M I i E One Way Water $125 Tourist Cabin 
NATIONAL PARK For complete information apply to 


in your Western Trip PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 
460 Market Street, San Francisco 

In buying your Western round trip ticket, 510 South Spring Street, Los Angeles { 
it’s easy to include the great scenic “YTS” ee ee 
TOUR of Yosemite National Park, in Cal- 

ifornia,on sale by all railroad ticket agents. 


"Yosemite the Incomparable” 


ALL Yosemite’s world-famous 
natural wonders are reached by 
this Tour, including Merced River 
Canyon, Yosemite Valley, Hetch 
Hetchy Valley and Lake, Artists’ ; Address 


TOURS DIVISION~ 


and Inspiration Points, Mariposa 110 B.42®ST. New York Lity 


Grove of 600 Big Trees, and, after 
June 15, Glacier Point and Over- 
hanging Rock,— 356 miles of 
rail and motor touring for $35.00 
from Merced, Calif., where all 
main-line railroad tickets permit Emerald Bay Camp and Hotel 
free StUpOVEers. Beautifully situated Modernly equipped. 
Ask vour ticket agent and write Tents and Cottages. Boating, Fishing, Bath- 


: ca a adiuie eat dee ing, Tramping. Good auto road from State 
today for free illustrated descrip- Highway. Opened May 29th. Address NEL- 
tive folder. Address SON L. SALTER, Prop., Emerald Bay P.O., 
Lake Tahoe, Cal., or Peck-Judah Co., 672 

YOSEMITE PARK & CURRY CO. Market St., San Francisco. 
Dept. kK Yosemite, Calif. { 


{ 
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Reserve Space Now 
to the 


-» Convention 


—aboard the special train being ar- 
ranged for teachers attending the 
National Education Association 
Convention, Philadelphia, June 26 
to July 3. Go with friends and asso- 
ciates —all the way across the con- 
Reduced tinent over Southen Pacific’s scenic 


Roundtrip Overland Route, Lake Tahoe Line. 


Fares Special train will operate from San 
F Francisco as second section of the travel 
aristocrat—the San Francisco Overland 
Coast points Limited. It will provide the same luxur- 
to the East. ious accommodations; Pullmans of new 
Good until Ocet.31. design, observation and club cars, with 
shower-baths for men and for women; 

the personal service of barber, valet and 

ladies’ maid. And Overland Limited 

dining car service—famous forits cuisine. 


Have aSouthern Pacific agent help you. 
Plan your trip now. Low fare east in- 
cludes fare from Los Angeles and inter- 
mediate points to San Francisco. Learn 
about the many interesting side-trips to 
be made along the route at such small 
added cost. You can return over any 
route you wish; plan it now. 


from Pacific 


Southern Pacific Lines 


F. S. McGinnis, Passenger Traffic Manager, San Francisco 
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Where Accuracy is Essential 


HE-BOY-AT-THE-PROOFREADER’S- DESK is trained to de- 

tect errors in spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, capitalization, syntax, 

accurate statement, margining, and all other factors that go to make up the 
perfect printed article. Successful proofreading is quite an education in itself, yet 
it is only one of the four major operations in printing—composition, imposition and 
presswork being the other three. 

“Cold Type” is no respecter of persons. The pupil writing an essay, and not 
being sure of his knowledge of punctuation, may sometimes make a peculiar mark 
which the teacher may interpret as either comma or period. But when that eSsay is 
set up in type there is no chance of a misunderstanding. Every error on the printed 
proof shows glaringly. The pupil soon learns the practical value of accuracy. 

The expense of installing printing in your schools is no more than that of other 
manual arts subjects. There is a printing outfit for every type of school. Write, giving 
details regarding the kind of school you hope to equip with printing,and let us send 
you full information regarding all details of installation. If desired, a representative of 
the American Type Founders Company, from its nearest Selling House, will visit 
you for a personal interview. The school year is well under way—write to-day. 


F. K. PHittips, Manager, Epucation DEPARTMENT 


American Type Founders Company 


300 CoMMUNIPAW AVENUE 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


A CORPS OF TRAINED EDUCATORS, ENGINEERS AND SALESMEN AT YOUR SERVICE 
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To the Educator— 


Heald’s always has made a strong 


appeal for three very definite 


reasons: 


Here is a school that may be rec- 
®mmended most highly to stu 
dents and their parents with ab- 
solute confidence that nothing 


but benefit to them can result. 


H{lere is a school that offers to 


educators themselves summer 
vacation courses that provide the 
most effective means of increas- 


ing their personal efficiency. 


scientific 
Heald’s 


are identical with those favored 


High standards and 


methods maintained by 


in foremost academic circles. 


EDUCATIONAL 


News 


To the Student— 


Heald’s is the logical “finishing 
school” —the “take off” for that leap 
into the modern business world. It 


has in store for the new entrant: 


A thorough grounding in sub- 
jects to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of 1926 commerce and 
finance—a course that is com- 
plete, scientific and shaped by 
experts to give the student in- 
finitely more than that which is 
necessary merely to hold a 


position, 


Provision tor, and an intelligent 
consideration of, the personal 
equation. Individual needs are 
studied and individual aptitudes 


encouraged. 


Telephone Prospect 1540 


Ask for A. L. Lesseman, General Manager 


HEALD 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Van Ness at Post - San Francisco 


SACRAMENTO 


OAKLAND 


SAN JOSE 


5 
i 


uUmmer Business. 
Courses 
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Save 10% on Your Hotel Bills 


Nearly 600 desirable hotels will cheerfully allow you this bona-fide discount on your 
merely becoming a member of the 


TRAVELERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Hotels range from the Atlantic to the Pacific—from Canada to Mexico, inclusive. 
Several hotels to select from in the large cities. Numerous resorts, sea-side and 
country, and hundreds of hotels in smaller cities, towns, etc. 


Merely show your little booklet-form, identification card on checking out and 10% 
is instantly saved. 
This rebate is allowed in return for our advertising hotels. 

ANNUAL DUES, $3 NO OTHER FEE 

A single membership includes your family 


TO SCHOOL TEACHERS ONLY 


In view of your limited traveling season, if you will return your used membership card 
to us by December 22nd, you will receive a FREE membership for the following year. 
This reduces your dues to the still smaller fee of $1.50. 

If you have not saved many times your dues or been courteously received by hotels 
in EVERY instance, your fee will be returned in full on demand. Can we be fairer? 


FREE EMERGENCY SERVICE 4 


In case of accident, illness, etc., the TRAVELERS LEAGUE acts as a clearing house 
for telegraphic messages to your relatives, etc. , 


EARN EXTRA MONEY EASILY 


You will receive one dollar ($1) for each and every member you procure. There are 
no conditions or restrictions attached to this offer. Particulars will be glady sent you. 


GOING TO THE N. E. A. CONVENTION 


Philadelphia, June 26-July 4 


The Walton Hotel and Sylvania Hotels will cheerfully honor your membership card. 
Both hotels are highly desirable and located in very center of city. Join this League 
at once and write to our hotels direct for your reservation. 


Remit Your Dues Today and Profit Liberally Both Ways 


CAUTION—Do not mail currency unregistered! 


TRAVELERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc., 
Gates Hotel, Los Angeles, California Date 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find three dollars ($3) for which please enroll me as a member of your 
League, sending me at once your booklet-form, membership card entitling me and my 
family to 10% discount at all hotels listed therein. 


As per your special offer to School Teachers, it is agreed that if I return my used 
membership card to you not later than December 22nd, 1926, you will make me a free 
member the following year. 


Yours very truly, 


(Please SPELL your name) 


(Name of School) 
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Beautiful architectural detail—sundial and fountain, Sequoia Union High School, 
Redwood City, California. 


The people of California have demonstrated their faith in the American Free 


Public High School by the erection throughout the State, in city and county, of 


hundreds of beautiful and adequate high school plants, embodying the best architecture 


and all modern improvements and facilities. 
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ENTION has 
the Division of Research to be 
added to the activities of the 

A. Members of the Association 

and readers of the Sierra Educational 

News will be in- 


been made of 


Ss ma 


terested in know- 
ing that plans for 
this division have 
materialized and a director has been 
appointed. During the past few months 
the field has been thoroughly can- 
vassed in order that we might secure 
the best possible man for this impor- 
tant position. It is with no small de- 
gree of satisfaction, therefore, that we 
are able to announce for the headship 
of this position, Mr. George C. Jensen, 
Principal of Secondary Schools, 
Eureka. 

Mr. Jensen has come into national 
prominence through what is known as 
‘The Eureka Plan” of school organiza- 
tion and curriculum building. He has 
accomplished noteworthy results at 
Eureka. Before assuming his present 
position he was prominent as an edu- 
cational leader in Nevada. He is a 
graduate of the University of Califor- 
nia. Mr. Jensen has a broad vision of 
education, knows the field thoroughly 
from kindergarten to college and has 
the confidence of the school people of 
the state. 


DIVISION OF 
RESEARCH, C.T.A. 


Statistics Insufficient 


Research in education does not begin 
and end with the gathering of statistics. 
It is necessary in this scientific age to 
know why we follow a given course and 
the results from such procedure. Studies 
and investigations must be set on foot 
and carried to logical conclusions. The 


findings from these researches must be 
interpreted in terms of public education. 
In projecting these researches the 
major objectives in education must 
always be kept in mind but personality 
and prejudice must never cloud the 
Any investigation must stand on 
its merits and must seek to disclose the 
facts without regard to persons in 
power or policies in force. And no study 
or investigation should be carried for- 
ward from the body of data 
assembled, conclusions are deduced and 
implications made therefrom. 


issue. 


unless 


Interpretation is Important 


Too often valuable time is devoted 
to statistical study that benefits the in- 
vestigator only, the findings are not 


made generally available and far too 
many of our researchers are so-called 


experts with figures only; their job is 
primarily clerical and accounting. Mr. 
Jensen will bring to the work an atti- 
tude unbiased and fearless. His investi- 
gations will be sound and scientific and 
his methods and findings, understand- 
able to the lay mind. 

Already a number of most important 
problems are demanding careful study 
and report. Mr. Jensen, as director of 
research, will work closely in harmony 
with the other division heads in our 
organization. The Central office seeks 
to serve the associations in the fullest 
measure possible. Suggestions are wel- 
come at all times. The State Executive 
Secretary would be glad to hear from 
any member as to the outstanding prob- 
lems needing investigation and analy- 
sis. We welcome Mr. Jensen into our 
oficial family. 


Ax Tah. 





372 STERRA 
NVESTIGATORS are constantly 
making discoveries that the major- 
ity of the well-informed have known 

for a long time. It is an interesting 

observation that the public generally 

will applaud a 

statement of an 

established _ tru- 
ism as though it 
was a recent discovery. This is especi- 
ally true in the field of education. Dur- 
ing the past year, in our own state, we 
have listened to specialists present the 
merits of home economics subjects, for 
example. These specialists have told of 
some of the methods employed and of 
the worth-while achievements in this 
phase of education, while other out- 
standing educators have listened and 
accepted these pronouncements as “new 
and before untried.’’ It-should have 
been generally known that these same 
methods were used and like results 

achieved in forward-looking schools a 

quarter of a century ago. 

A case is in point. It has now been 
found that children of parents who own 
their farms, remain longer in school 
than do the children of tenant farmers. 
It seems to have required a survey by a 
researcher to secure the facts upon 
which to base this conclusion. Of course 
children of parents who own their 
farms remain in school longer than do 
children of tenant farmers. This fact 
has long been known. Where there are 
no compulsory school laws or where 
such laws are loosely enforced, the chil- 
dren of tenant farmers are found at an 
early age working in the fields. Especi- 
ally is this true of the children of many 
foreign born parents or of those par- 
ents with low economic status. The 
same is true in certain industrial and 
manufacturing centers. The children of 
home-renting parents are, as a rule, 
called into commercial life at an earlier 


FUNCTIONS 
OF RESEARCH 


EDUCATIONAL 


NeEws 


age than are the sons and daughters 
of home owners. 

And what is true in Georgia, as set 
forth in the investigation above men- 
tioned, is found to pertain also in the 
Pacific Northwest. Some 2,000 little 
children who “follow the fruit’’ in that 
region come, of course, from families of 
the less well-to-do and those that, for 
the most part, are not home-owners. 
The conditions encountered by these 
young children, whether on the farms 
in Georgia, in the orchards of Wash- 
ington or in the factory towns of Con- 
necticut, are such as tend toward under- 
nourishment, toward undue _ physical 
exertion, and toward the lowering of 
mental and spiritual standards. 

The remedy lies not in any one 
panacea. In the first place, our eco- 
nomic conditions must be more equitably 
adjusted. There must be compulsory 
school attendance laws and these more 
carefully enforced. School age limits 
must be advanced. The meaning of 
education must be impressed upon the 
adults and the objectives of education 
must be clearly determined and care- 
fully set forth. And finally, courses of 
study and methods of instruction must 
be so modernized as to best meet the 
demands of the age and generation in 
which we live. 

We believe in equalizing educational 
opportunities. We believe in extending 
the privileges of secondary and college 
education to an increasingly large per- 
centage of our boys and girls; but we 
cannot hope to materially decrease the 
desire on the part of thousands of our 
young people to leave school and enter 
wage-earning pursuits unless we can 
prove to them the money value of an 
education. Our schools are good—some 
are superior. We need to make them 
better; their pulling power greater. 
Then we need to develop a program of 
demonstration and to interpret educa- 
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tion to the great army of citizens who 
so often do their part in support of our 
educational machine without so much 
as a whimper. 

The California State Labor Commis- 
sion has now under way a campaign to 
stop the employment of minor children 
as actors and employees in violation of 
the Child Labor Law. What we do 
need is a comprehensive survey by 
competent research authorities, not to 
tell us that children are exploited, but 
to determine what children and how 
many are being unlawfully exploited. 
We already know that unlawful prac- 
tices exist. All of this indicates that 
there are matters requiring scientific 
research. 

While a survey or research com- 
mittee may not be required to reveal 
facts and conditions generally known 
to exist, it is, of course, true that in 
situations such as the one under discus- 
sion, it is well to have a re-emphasis and 
re-statement. It is also a fact that gen- 
eral understandings of existing condi- 
tions may be strengthened through 
verification and scientific investigation. 
The California Teachers’ Association 
has set itself the task of attacking some 
of these problems. The Division of Re- 
search has before it tremendous possi- 
bilities for benefit to the state. 

A. Fa. C. 


* * * 


MOST remarkable little volume 
A of 105 pages, recently pub- 

lished by the California Teach- 
ers’ Association, is ‘“A History of Edu- 
cational Organization in California.” 
The book was near- 
ly completed at the 
time of Dr. Boone’s 
death. Subsequently 
the manuscript has been put into shape 
for publication, all facts and dates 
checked and verified insofar as possible, 
and a valuable appendix added. 


THE 
BOONE BOOK 


The history of teacher organization 
in California goes back to the middle of 
the last centry. In his scholarly and 
painstaking manner, Dr. Boone has 
assembled all source material and has 
given us, not merely a history of edu- 
cational organization, but also has 
brought forward many facts bearing 
upon the development of education in 
this state. Scores of prominent school 
men and women, some of them not now 
living, have offered advice and assist- 
ance in the preparation of the manu- 


script. 
To students of education every- 
where and to school executives and 


prominent educators in this state, the 
book is well-nigh indispensable. All 
former students of Dr. Boone will wish 
to possess a copy. Teachers, libraries 
and all school and public libraries will 
desire this book on their shelves for 
reference. Especially valuable is it for 
use in teacher-training classes in the 
teachers colleges and the universities. 
It could well be used for professional 
reading by individuals and groups. 

A limited edition has been put out by 
the Association. Copies may be had at 
$1.25 each, or three copies $3.50, this 
charge being only sufficient to partially 
cover publication and mailing. 

There is a_ full-page frontispiece 
portrait of Dr. Boone, an introduction 
by the Secretary of the C. T. A., a valu- 
able bibliography, the report of the 
committee on the original permanent 
organization, and rosters of Council 
and Board members since 1910. The 
book is divided into sections: The 
Pioneer Period; The Period of Devel- 
opment; Period of Organization; Pe- 
riod of Reorganization; Association 
Journal; State Executive Secretary; 
Council of Education; The Constitu- 
tion. Write to the C. T. A., 933 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco, for copies. 


ALBA. 
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HE April and May issues of this 

journal have carried detailed in- 

formation in regard to the annual 
convention of the N. E. A. at Phila- 
delphia, June 26 to July 2. The Cali- 
fornia State Director, 
Miss Anna G. Fraser, 
has overlooked no de- 
tail for the interest and comfort of the 
delegates who are to attend. 

California is entitled to 37 state 
delegates. In addition there are a large 
number of teacher groups—clubs and 
associations—that will send delegates, 
and in many instances friends will ac- 
company the delegates. A special train 
is chartered, the route being that of the 
Overland Limited—Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific and Northwestern to 
Chicago, and Baltimore and Ohio, 
Chicago to Philadelphia. This train 
will leave San Francisco at 11 o'clock 
and Oakland at 11:40 a. m., Wednes- 
day, June 23. Connecting train will 
bring the Los Angeles delegates, leav- 
ing Los Angeles the evening of Tues- 
day, June 22. 

Headquarters for the California 
delegation in Philadelphia will be main- 
tained at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
Many delegates and others have al- 
ready secured hotel accommodations at 
Philadelphia. There are a number of 
excellent hotels. A limited number of 
rooms were set aside at the Benjamin 
Franklin for California delegates. Re- 
quest for these rooms must be made 
direct by the individual delegate and 
members will be served in order of 
request. 

Indications point to a record-break- 
ing attendance from California. Our 
state now holds the lead in number of 
N. E. A. members. Every effort should 
be made by delegates to travel via the 
special train. The return routing may 
be at option of the delegate. State Di- 
rector Miss Fraser, of the Oakland 
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High School, will be glad to furnish 
any information desired. Communicate 
also with the State Central Office at any 
time. A. Hi. C. 
EVERAL California cities are 
making studies of the teachers 
salary situation. In Berkeley a 
committee of the Berkeley Teachers’ 
Association is working co-operatively 
with the Superintend- 
ent of schools and 
with the city Board of 
Education. 

It has been found, for example, in 
many cases, that school teachers re- 
ceived larger incomes 25 years ago, 
when the actual buying power of the 
dollar is considered, than they do today. 


TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES 


San Francisco’s largest single expen- 
diture in recent months, aside from 
bond interest and redemption, has been 
for school teachers and executives— 
$4,132,151. This large sum is emblem- 
atic of the rising interest in public edu- 
cation. The American people are con- 
vinced of the sound business value and 
great industrial importance of educa- 
tion. They are willing to invest more 
in education because they realize that 
large profits require large investments. 

It is the most sagacious thrift and the 
shrewdest prudence that provides for 
good teaching and good business ad- 
ministration of schools, through ade. 
quate salaries and monetary remunera- 
tion. Inevitably those people with the 
best professional training and the best 
personal qualifications for effective serv- 
ice move toward the zones 
payment. 


of best 


‘Tt is not the longest sword,” wrote 
Defoe, “but the longest purse that con- 
quers.”” And cities that best finance 
their schools, will the most quickly 
vanquish those ancient evils—ignorance 
superstition, poverty, crime. 


V. MacC. 














Provision for Recommended and Non-Recom- 


mended Groups in Junior Colleges 


Joun W. Harseson, Dean of Pasadena Junior College 


Pasadena, 


PROBLEM peculiar to the ju- 
nior college is this: the four-year 
college accepts only recom- 
mended students but the junior 
college must accept all high 
school graduates. In California 
the junior college furthermore 
must accept non-high-school graduates, if 
past the age of 18 and applicants for 
vocational courses. 


For the mutual benefit of both recom- 
mended and non-recommended groups, 
however, they must be separated for 
class work. The same factors which pro- 
duced success or failure in the high school 
operate in the college. The two groups 
cannot be successfully taught in the 
same classes. 


What constitutes the dividing line be- 
tween the recommended and non-recom- 
mended groups? This constitutes a large 
problem, as yet, not satisfactorily solved. 
It is not the aim of this paper to go into 
that subject. Suffice it to say that high 
schools differ on their bases of recom- 
mendation. The policy in California is 
to recommend on the basis of (a) high 
school graduation and (b) 15 high school 
credits, with a grade of 80 or better; or 
in some schools, graduation and 12 
credits with a grade of 85 or better. 


The policy of the state university is to 
leave this problem to the high school 
principals and to accept all graduates of 
accredited high schools who come with 
the principal’s recommendation. Much 
study remains to be done in this field. 


The Necessity for Separation 


The following facts constitute the chief 
reasons for separating the recommended 
from the non-recommended groups in 
junior college classes 

1. The two groups have not in the 
past, and cannot in the future, progress 
at the same rate through their studies. 
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2. The educational needs of the two 


groups can be better met if recom- 
mended and non-recommended students 
are separated for class work. Experience 
has shown that a large percentage of the 
non-recommended students cannot suc- 
ceed in academic collegiate courses. The 
large majority will go no further than 
the two years of the junior college. They 
should take courses which will prepare 
them for the positions in life which they 
are likely to occupy. Their courses should 
be finishing courses, whereas the recom 
mended students should receive in the 
junior college a foundation for the more 
advanced work in the upper division. 


3. The courses of the recommended 
group cannot be raised to a genuine col- 
lege plane if students are enrolled in 
them who cannot meet the requirements 
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“Subject A” results for various groups in Pasa- 
dena Junior College: 1. entire student body; 2. 
recommended; 3. non-recommended; 4. below 100 
in Army Alpha; 5. above 150 in Army Alpha; 6. 
1242 to 14'% plus h.s. recommending credits. 


for registration in recognized colleges 
and universities. The one thing which 
junior colleges cannot get along without 
is the respect and confidence of their re- 
spective communities. Needless to say, 
this confidence must be merited. It can- 
not be doled out as an expression of the 
magnanimous spirit of a loyal commun- 
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tv. The faculty, student body, and com- 
munity the inferiority of 
junior colleges that enroll in their rec- 
ommended courses students who cannot 
meet the [ four-year institu- 


alike realize 


1 1 
Standards ol! 


tions. 


4. Colleges and universities and the 
State Board of Education alike encourage 
division into the two groups. Four-year 
colleges cannot be expected to grant 
credits for courses inferior to their own. 
The California State Board of Education 
has specifically provided for a junior col- 
lege diploma for non-recommended stu- 
dents. 


Characteristics of the Two Groups 


ASADENA Junior College has made 

a study of the various groups within 
its student body. The outstanding char- 
acteristics of the recommended and non- 
recommended groups are shown in the 
accompanying graphs. 


It is easy to see from a study of these 
graphs that there is not a great difference 
in the native ability of recommended and 
non-recommended students. Other graphs 
and tables, not accompanying this paper, 


further substantiate this conclusion. 
There is a slight difference in favor of 
the recommended group, but not enough 
to determine a difference in status. Both 














Median Army Alpha scores for various groups in 
Pasadena Junior College: 1. entire student body; 
2. recommended; 3. non-recommended; 4. below 
100 in Army Alpha; 5. above 150 in Army Alpha; 

recommending credits. 


6. 12'% to 14/2 plus h.s. 
have studied about the same subjects in 
high school, and share the same ambi- 
tions. Both have about the same level 
of intelligence. Nevertheless, the non- 
recommended group has not in the past. 
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and is not at present, doing work on the 
same plane as that of the recommended 


group. 
Curricula Adaptable to the Two Groups 


To provide adequately for a student 
body enrolling both recommended and 
non-recommended students the public 
junior college should offer at least the 
following types of curricula: 


1. Vocational or finishing courses for 
non-recommended students whose _ rec- 
ords are of such inferior character as to 
make improbable a transfer to the rec- 
ommended curriculum. In most commun- 
ities the general commerce, secretarial, 
domestic science and art, and mechanic 
arts courses will meet this need. 


2. Additional academic courses should 


be provided for the non-recommended 
students who, in all probability will 
transfer to the recommended group. 


3. Standard freshman and sophomore 
courses should be provided for fully rec- 
ommended students. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
work of the non-recommended students, 
in this plan, is of genuine college char- 
acter. College methods prevail. While 
the same standards cannot be reached as 
prevail in the fully recommended group, 
the quality and quantitv of the work 
done far exceeds that of the high school. 


Concerning Transfers 


To provide for equalization of oppor- 
tunity, provision must be made for the 
transfer of students from the unrecom- 
mended status, when they have demon- 
strated their ability successfully to do 
college work. Those who have less than 
nine or ten high school recommending 
credits will not likely be able to trans- 
fer. Those who have that number or 
more, should be encouraged to work a 
transfer if they so desire. 


The provisions for transfer in the Pasa- 
dena Junior College are as follows: 


1. The grade of A or B is accepted 
without question as a satisfactory basis 
of transfer. 

2. The grade of D is not accepted. 

3. The grade of C is accepted on rec- 
ommendation of the junior college ad- 
ministration staff. 
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4. In any case, the student must have 


at least 12 recommending credits at the 


beginning of the semester following 
which he expects to transfer. He also 
must attain during the course of this 
semester at least as many grade points 
as there are hour points in his schedule. 
It is also important for the student to do 
a major portion of his work in academic 
subjects, if he wishes to transfer to the 
fully recommended curriculum. 


Credits and Transfers 


It should be noted that, in the case of 
a transferring student, work done in the 
un-recommended curriculum serves 
merely to make up deficiencies in his 
entrance credits. It does not count for 
advanced standing towards a degree. 
\fter the student has transferred it re- 
quires two years to secure the junior 
certificate or full junior standing. 

The question is sometimes raised 
“Why should not students make up their 
deficiences as post-graduate students in 
the high school, rather than in the junior 
college?” The answer is that students 
should be permitted to follow such a 
course if they so desire. Some will enroll 
in the high school. However, the ad- 
vantages of being associated with stu- 
dents of their own age and maturity, 
the possibility of junior college activities 
and honors, the social distinction of be- 
ing enrolled in college, and the incentives 
of higher standards are all highly impor- 
tant. The great majority of students will 
prefer to make up their deficiencies 1n 
the junior college. 


Problems Arising from the Separation of 
the Student Body Into Two Groups 


IRST, the problem of equitably deter- 

mining into which group a given stu- 
dent belongs. As stated above, we can- 
not always be sure of what constitutes 
conclusive evidence of the students abil- 
ity to do college work successfully. 
Moreover, no failures of the past need 
preclude a student from changing his 
methods and succeeding in the future. 
Every college can point to outstanding 
and successful graduates,—to men who 
have achieved distinction in later life, 
who could never have gained admission 
into college on the basis of recommend- 
ing credits. 
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Secondly, the problem of maintaining 
classes sufficiently large and numerous 
to provide for all students in both groups. 
Junior college costs must be kept down 
to a reasonable figure. We are not justi- 
fied, therefore, in organizing classes with 
less than about 15 students. 


Thirdly, there is the very real diffi- 
culty of holding students who cannot 
qualify for the certificate course in voca- 
tional courses until they have finished. 
Many start out with the idea of ulti- 
mately transferring to the recommended 
course. As the impossibility of this be 
comes a realization the student is apt to 
become discouraged. Considerable per- 
suasion is sometimes necessary to hold 
him in the vocational course he has 
elected, until he has finished. 


And finally, it is often a difficult prob- 
lem to decide when a student is able to 
transfer from one group to another. We 
should be doing him no kindness to move 
him over into the recommended group 
when such a course would result only in 
discouragement and ultimate failure. On 
the other hand, it would be a grave in 
justice to hold him back when he would 
be able to succeed in the curriculum he 
expects ultimately to enter. Standards 
will have to be worked out in the future, 
based on experience and observation, to 
guide us in the important problem of 
transferring a student out of one group 
into another. . . 


Conclusion 


MPYHE problem of classification, impor 
tant in all grades, is acute in the 
junior college. If the student is of aca 
demic proclivities and likely to go or 
through college, his work must proceed 
unimpeded by the presence of those who 
cannot keep up the pace. If his education 
is likely to cease with the junior college, 
the responsibility rests upon the college 
to discover his aptitudes and interests 
and direct his education in such a man- 
ner as will prepare him for his maximum 
personal development and greatest con- 
tribution to society. To accomplish the 
best results for both groups, therefore. 
the recommended and non-recommended 
students must be placed in different 
classes and their education directed ac- 
cording to their respective needs. 


The Legislative Outlook 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


T WILL be recalled that the legisla- 
tive program in education two years 
ago was in part carried to a success- 

ful conclusion. Some of the measures 
that passed both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture in the 1924-25 either 
received the direct veto of the Governor 
or died through pocket veto. 

In view of the situ- 
ation growing out of 
these conditions, to- 
gether with new ele- 
ments that have en- 
tered into the prob- 
lem, the Legislative 
Committee of the 
California Teachers’ 
\ssociation held re- 
cently a conference, 
at which it gave con- 
sideration to a pro- 
gram for the coming 
session of the Legis- 
lature. The commit- 
tee agreed upon a 
platform of objec- 
tives, comprising the 
following major 
items: 


session of 


} VERY good citizen in the State of 
California who can possibly do 


vember. 


they ought. 


The 


teacher is 


1. Reorganization 
of the State School 
System. 

2, Improved 
Teacher Training. 
3. Codification of 
the State School 


Law. 


a ballot at the 


ment on the 


4. Retirement 
Salary Law. 
5. Teacher 
ure. 

6. Teacherages. 

7. Cafeterias. 


Ten- 


Reorganization of the State School 
System 


During the last Legislative session 
there were introduced various amend- 
ments embodying a number of different 
reorganization plans. It was contended 
by certain groups that the State Board 
of Education should be an _ elective 


} so should record his vote at the com- 
} ing state election to be held next No- 
So, too, should all citizens 
vote at the primaries held earlier in 
the year. It is a sad commentary upon 
those who live in a democracy and 
are accorded right of franchise, that 
they do not exercise this privilege as 
Inded, voting is more 
than a privilege. It is a duty. 
Especially at this time do we wish 
to call to the attention of the teachers 
of the state their duty in this regard. 
also a 
Every effort should be made on the 
part of the teaching body of the State 
to record at the primaries a vote that 
shall be as nearly complete as possible. 
And no teacher should neglect to cast 
November 
The vote by the teachers, at both pri- 
mary and election, should be so large 
this year as to call for favorable com- 
part of all 
throughout the commonwealth. 


rather than an appointive body. Others 
proposed that the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction should be appointed, 
where now he is an elected officer. These 
various plans were, from time to time, 
featured in the Sierra Educational News. 
In the interregnum since the last 
Legislative session, studies and investiga- 
tions have been in progress by promi- 
nent individuals and 
groups. Effort has 
been made through 
discussions and re- 
search committees 
to determine what 
are the accepted 
practices in state 
school organization. 
The latest and most 
complete report is 
that made by a com- 
mittee of the State 
Council of Educa- 
tion, of which com- 
mittee Superintend- 
ent William John 
Cooper of Fresno, is 
chairman. This re- 
port should have in- 
tensive study and 
careful analysis. 


civic leader. 


Improved Teacher 


election. Training 


Owing to the in- 
creased cost of liv- 
ing, and the de- 
mands made by the 
war, the schools 
throughout the na- 
tion were for some 

need of well-trained 
It was said everywhere that 
standards must be lowered in order to 
secure sufficient teachers to keep open 
the schools of this state. In California, 
however, the professional standards have 
not only been maintained, but they have 
been raised. Every effort must be made 
to improve teacher-training, to secure 
higher professional standards, to bring 
about a more satisfactory salary status, 
to make possible more thorough training 


forces 


years, sadly in 
teachers. 
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teachers’ colleges and to secure 
scientific supervision in rural and 
committee on teacher- 
training of the Council of Education has, 
irom time to time, offered far-reaching 
eports in this field. 


Codification of the School Law 


The imperative need for simplifying 
and clarifying the school law of this state, 
been recognized and discussed by 
thoughtful persons for two decades. At 
each legislative there is added in 
amendments and new provisions, a body 
of material sufficient in bulk for a school 
law in itself. Sections referring to a given 
phase of education are to be found 
scattered through the laws. With the 
additions each year, the law is becoming 
increasingly difficult to interpret and 
administer. The problem becomes more 
acute when we realize that in far too 
great a measure each county is a law 
unto itself. We may have in fact, as 
many decisions relating to a_ specific 
matter as there are counties in the state. 

ur extreme interpretation of the 
meaning of democracy has led to the 
enactment of statutes to care for some 
local condition such as exists nowhere 
else in the state. A school code should 
set forth fundamentals and _ state-wide 
issues only. It is to be hoped that the 
Legislature will set aside sufficient funds 
to take care of a careful and complete 
codification. But, if this task 1s entrusted 
to, or undertaken only by, members of 
the legal crait or others whose training 
has been outside that of organizing and 
administering education, the codification 
will prove disappointing. 

In this connection, let us again say 
what we have repeatedly stated in the 
past few years. Fundamental school law 
should be interpreted by one tribunal 
only. [n any reorganized school system 

there should be provided as an assistant 
in the office of the superintendent of 
public instruction, an authorized inter- 
preter of school law. From the decision 
of this officer there should be no appeal 
save to the supreme court of the state of 
California. 


has 


session, 


Retirement Salary Law 


For years the question has been an 
open one as to whether this law is finan- 
cially sound. Several investigations have 
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been made. These have been inadequate. 
The actuary who attempts to draw his 
conclusions on the basis of statistics and 
experience with old line insurance com 
panies will fall short of the mark. The 
California law has not been in operation 
sufficiently long for us to have secured 
a body of data upon which to scientific- 
ally base our conclusions. And while 
there are other states and numerous 
cities that have enacted retirement laws. 
there is no other state or municipal law 
identical with our own. 

Inasmuch as we have during these re 
cent years past, accumulated a surplus of 
two and one-half millions of dollars in 
vested, it would seem that we can wait 
a few years with patience until the law 
has had a longer time for trial. The time 
is sure to come when we shall need to 
provide a_ better financial foundation. 
When the law is changed, it should not 
be done as a_ temporary expedient. 
It should be fully understood that a re- 
tirement salary law, while essential for 
those who, on inadequate salary, have 
borne the burden in the heat of the day, 
is, in the last analysis, for the protection 


of the children in the schools. 


Teacher Tenure 


HE question of the constitutionalits 
of the Tenure Law is now under re 
view by the courts. In Napa County, the 
Grigsby case is of state-wide significance. 
When a dismissed teacher took her case 
to the superior court of Napa County, 
the judge held that the law was uncon- 
stitutional because discriminatory. The 
present law provides for tenure, under 
certain conditions, for teachers in schools 
of eight teachers or more. It does not 
provide for teachers in schools of seven 
teachers or less. 
That the judge is right in his conten 
tion that the law is unconstitutional if 
discriminatory, there must be agreement. 
The law should be so strengthened, it 
remains on the statute books, as to cover 
all teachers in all schools, and superin- 
tendents and supervising officers as well. 
Sut the necessities of the situation are 
such that a decision is necessary. The 
case is now on appeal to be heard in the 
district court of appeals in San Francisco. 
The date of hearing has not. been 
announced. 
It must be thoroughly understood that 
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tenure, important as it may be to the 
teachers involved, is primarily needed in 
the interest of the schools and the chil- 
dren. Proper tenure lends itself to im- 
proving the stability of the profession. 
A thoroughly adequate tenure law does 
not protect the incompetent teacher, as 
many suppose. It protects the commun- 
ity against the incompetent teacher and 
through promise of added stability, se- 
cures and holds in the profession, those 
men and women best qualified to teach. 


Teacherages. 


There was introduced at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature, by Senator 
Lewis, Senate Bill No. 343, providing 
for teacherages. The bill did not become 
law. Under the provisions of the bill, 
authority was given the governing boards 
of school districts to rent, purchase, or 
build and furnish, school buildings to 
house employees of the school district. 
Money for this purpose was to be pro- 
vided from county or special school funds 

It may not be generally understood 
how important to the schools of the 
state is this matter of the proper housing 
of teachers. In many districts it is well- 
nigh impossible for a teacher to find a 
satisfactory boarding place. Every effort 
should be made to place upon the statute 
books a bill providing for such teacher- 
ages 

Cafeterias 

Two years ago, in 
introduced by 
was made 
cafeterias. 


Senate Bill No. 75, 
Senator Lewis, provision 
for the establishment of school 
The bill did not become law. 
In this bill it was provided that at least 
one meal per day might be furnished 
pupils when in attendance at the public 
schools and to school employees of the 
district, when the schools were in ses- 
sion, such meals not to be furnished at 
less than actual cost. 

The arguments for such a measure are 
clear to all. Effort should be made to 
secure the passage of some _ similar 
measure at the coming session of the 
Legislature. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 
Senate Constitutional Amendment 
No. 23 

Provides for increasing the salaries of 
certain executive officers of the State: 
Governor, $10,000 per annum; Lieuten- 
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ant-Governor, $4,000; Secretary of State, 
Controller, Treasurer and Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, $7,000 each; Attorney-General and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
$8,000 each. 

There are excellent reasons that could 
be advanced for increasing the salaries 
of these state officers. Any man qualified 
to fill satisfactorily one of these positions 
could in private life, in the commercial 
world, command a considerably increased 
salary over that provided for in the 
amendment. While all of these salaries 
should be increased as provided, the posi- 
tion occupied by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction requires immediate 
attention. The present salary attached to 
that office, namely $5,000, is far below 
the salary received by many of our 
school superintendents, city and county, 
and, indeed, by some of our high school 
principals. It is to be hoped that this 
amendment will receive favorable con- 
sideration at the hands of the voters in 
November next. 


Senate Constitutional Amendment 
No. 24 


This amendment, relating to are 
credit, and to loans for certain specified 
purposes, provides also for the tempo- 
rary transfer of funds in advance of re- 
ceipt of tax money. The treasurer of any 
city, county, or city and county, may 
transfer such funds, such temporary 
transfer not to exceed 85 per cent of the 
taxes accruing to such political subdivi- 
sion. The transfer may not be made prior 
to the first day of the fiscal year, nor 
after the last Monday in April, and must 
be replaced from taxes accruing before 
any other obligation is met. There is 
thus saved thousands of dollars in in- 
terest now paid through the registering 
of school warrants. This saving will in- 
crease by so much the amount of money 
available for school purposes. This 
amendment should pass. 


Assembly Constitutional Amendment 
No. 11 


Relates to organization and classifica- 
tion of school districts, high school dis- 
tricts and junior college districts of every 
kind and class. Through such classifica- 
tion of such districts there will be cleared 
up questions relating to rural and urban 


(Continued on Page 423) 
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Schools as Home-makers 


A NATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 


’ 


Assembled by Maupe lI. 


Sacramento, 


F ALL institutions that influence 
the home and home life the great- 
est opportunities are found in the 
public schools. While every subject 
taught there can be utilized in teaching 
the objective of home improvement, no 
one subject can accomplish this to better 
advantage than that of home economics. 

In the elementary schools, beginning 
with the first grade, children can be given 
such information concerning foods, cloth- 
ing, shelter, usefulness in the home, and 
cooperation in home responsibilities as to 
develop an appreciation of home life and 
habits of wholesome group living. 

In the upper grades of the elementary 
schools and in high schools where girls 
are taught to actually perform the vari- 
ous responsibilities that arise in connec- 
tion with family living, the home project 
is being more and more utilized to pro- 
vide for carrying out these various re- 
sponsibilities in a normal home environ- 
ment. The influence of these projects 
cannot be over-estimated, in making for 
better food practices, improved selection 
of house furnishings, more efficient cloth- 
ing of families, more careful planning of 
all fields of home work, better training 
of children, and greater family morale. 

Where the public schools are main- 
taining programs for part-time education, 
the large function of which is to assist 
the wage-earning girl in making social 
adjustments, much of the content and 
methods of instruction are selected with 
reference to a better adjustment to her 
own home and family life. 

The adult program in evening schools 
is rapidly broadening to include those 
phases of home economics that have to 
do with the care and training of children, 
home management, and family relation- 
ships. 

Sut this type of program is not found 
in all schools nor does it reach all pupils 
in the schools in which it is found, for 
frequently only a small number of girls 
in the public schools are enrolled in these 
classes. 


Those who are close to the undesirable 
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Murcuie, California State Supervisor Home Economics 


California 


results that arise from the restlessness 
and stability of large groups of our 
people today unanimously place the re- 
sponsibility of misconduct, especially of 
the youth, on the influence of the home. 
Would it not be well then to make the 
influence of the school on the home much 
greater than it is at the present time by 
teaching all subjects in relation to the 
home, where such relationships are clear, 
and increasing the numbers of schools 
in which home economics is taught, and 
the enrollment in home 
classes? 


economics 


ADELAIDE S. BAYLOR 
Chief, Home Economics Educa 
tion Service 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
Washington, D. C. 


Too Much Study Hall 


CHOOL is recognized as the place for 
developing the child, for giving him 
information, inspiration and ideals, for 
training him in attitudes and_ habits. 
The school, for a long time has provided 
many of the elements of successful home 


making. It seems to the writer that the 
authorities in many schools have been 


slow to recognize the value of a good 
home as a stabilizing and educative in 
fluence in their particular community and 
to train boys and girls for home life. 

[ have in mind a large mining com- 
munity where the home _ economics 
teacher was assigned the keeping of the 
study-hall instead of teaching home-mak 
ing. Superintendents and _ principals 
alike, so far as their ideas are indicated 
by courses of study, too often seem to 
interpret home-making in terms of set 
ting stitches or making a hot biscuit, 
while the larger issues of the home are 
left quite untouched. 

Somebody ought to be wise enough to 
provide a way by which these scattered 
offerings would be brought together and 
unified into a good course on the Home 
Why have three courses in sewing and 
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no place for teaching the moral and hy- 
gienic factors of clothing or the ethics 
of dress. They give cooking to a few 
girls and also some lessons for the whole 
school in the proper selection of food. 
Boys eat more than girls and often select 
food very ignorantly. Why not teach 
everybody the meaning of a meal, its 
implications and applications of family 
and social relationships, its revelations of 
good breeding or the lack of it? 

| know that worthy teachers and 
parents in many places, individually and 
in cooperation, are doing splendid work 
for the home, but why not a united effort 
everywhere in the public schools to fix 
indelibly in the minds of boys and girls 
some of the essential principles and prac- 
tices of home-making. 

IsABEL BEVIER 

Home 
Univer- 


Formerly Professor of 
Economics Education, 
sity of Illinois 

Urbana, Illinois 


Women, World’s Burden-Bearers 


A CCORDING to the census of 1920 
A there are in the United States eight 
and a half millions of women employed 
in gainful occupations. Many of these 


are also home-makers, forced through 
economic necessity to carry a double 
load. California has its share of these 
workers. Each year new ones go forth 
from the schools with little more than 


elementary school training. Home-mak- 
ing instruction in the elementary schools 
is helping this army through its teaching 
to protect health and life through proper 
feeding for all ages, right habits of life, 
and more intelligent spending of family 
income. Part-time instruction supple- 
ments this program and adapts it to the 
immediate needs of girls, through per- 


sonal regimen courses in Home _ Eco- 
nomics which consider the health, ap- 


pearance and life of the girl in relation to 
her daily work. 

There is also the larger army of about 
forty millions of women to consider in 
our planning. Many of these are engaged 
in the most important occupation of all, 
—home-making in the truest sense,—the 
bearing and rearing of children. It is 
very important to aid through instruction 
the army of women at work in the out- 
side world. It is more important to in- 
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struct and help those who will be en- 
gaged in the greatest task of all, the 
bearing and rearing of the next genera- 
tion of citizens. Any state’ which 
neglects a scheme of instruction which 
prepares girls and women for this im- 
portant duty is neglecting the funda 
mentals of life and is not making its con- 
tribution to the upbuilding of the na- 
tional life and character of its citizens. 
Home Economics Education in our ele 
mentary schools can help in large meas- 
ure to accomplish this task. A nation is 
no stronger than the strength of its in- 

dividual homes. 
ANNA M. Coo.Ley 
Professor of Household 

Education 


Arts 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York City 


Greetings from Texas 


COUNTY superintendent, of one oi 
“ the banner rural school counties in 
the United States, claims that home 
economics has been the greatest refining 
influence of the school in the homes oi 
that county. 
(Continued on Page 422) 


* * * 


The American Clipper 

|e CLIPPER SHIP, (see cover design), is 

closely connected with the history of 
California. During the Gold Rush, clippers 
carried men and goods from New York, Boston 
and the Eastern ports, to San Francisco, via 
the Horn, or to the Isthmus, thence by train 
to the Pacific side, taking ship again to San 
Francisco Bay. At one time the Bay 
crowded with clipper ships, their crews having 
deserted them to dig for gold. 

The clipper was the finest and fastest sail 
ing ship ever built, a purely American inven- 
tion, and out sailed everything on the ocean, 
even for a time after steamships were weav- 
ing the seas. The most famous of the American 
clippers were the “Flying Cloud,” “The Great 
Republic,” and “Sovereign of the Seas.” 

Stanza from “The Clipper Speaks”: 

“Sailors aloft in the rigging, 
Straining of ropes and spars; 
Reaches of billowing canvas 
Creaking of capstan bars. 
Filled with a spirit of living 
Kindred unto the stars.” 
Ray BETHERS 
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Values of Broadcasting High School Talent 


Douctas B. MILLER 


English Department, Chico High School, Chico, California 


aa educators have long real- 
ized that successful education of 
youth is more dependent on one fac- 
tor than all others. That factor is 
the interest in school work which they 
| dp || are able to arouse. We may provide 
a magnificent and imposing school 
building; we may expend large sums in ade- 
quate equipment; we may provide an excel- 
lently trained staff of teachers; but if steps are 
not taken to arouse the proper interest, the 
student will not have received an effective 
education at the end of his four years in high 
school. Interest, therefore, is the fundamental 
consideration underlying the educative process. 
Radio broadcast is our most recent method 
of developing interest. The psychological mo- 
tive which impels one to aspire to broadcast 
his talent has not been fully analyzed, but we 
can say that it is probably akin to that which 
impels the individual to play football, debate 
or participate in dramatics. It is the desire 
to exhibit his ability; to call forth the respect 
and commendation of his friends who see him; 
to become a “hero.” The radio fulfills such a 
need. The “thrill” which comes from the know- 
ledge that thousands of people are “listening 
in” within a radius of a thousand miles is suf- 
ficient to stimulate a desire to “go on the air.” 
The value of such a novel means of stimulat- 
ing interest has been closely observed by the 
writer throughout the present 
school year, during which time 
arrangements were made with 
the local radiocast station to 
broadcast a semi-monthly pro- 
gram from our high school. The 
success of the venture is indi- 
cated by the scores of written 
and oral communications which 
are received after each program. 
These have come from such dis- 
tant places as Southern California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, and Illinois. All of them 
indicate that the programs are well received. 
With the realization of the popular accep- 
tance of their programs, the students renewed 
their efforts to perfect their work and better 
please those who hear them. It also occurs to 
the students that they are becoming an 





institution in the community for they are of- 
fering regular entertainment to its citizens. 
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Community service and responsibility, which 
are of the greatest civic value, are thus de- 
veloped. 


Aw of these elements have a cumulative 
effect on the interest of the students. Suc- 
cess greets them. Added attention is given to 
the details of the venture. The talented stu- 
dents compete with each other for places on 
the programs. Pride in their work and in their 
school appears. A new, productive, educational 





Radio Drama. Cast for “Seventeen,” Booth 
Tarkington’s Comedy. Chico High School 


and worth-while activity 
—has been established. 

However, one question appears and deserves 
an answer. Is not such a plan open to the same 
criticism that school athletics occasion? That 
is: Does not the time required for rehearsing 
and for the management of details affect the 
scholarship of the students concerned? There 
are three answers to the contrary. 

First, the activity interests children in at- 
tending school who would otherwise wish to 
leave. They must, therefore, maintain good 
scholarship in order to remain in school and 
participate in the activity. Second, the teach- 
ers and school should recognize the educa- 
tional value which the children derive from 
such participation and give credit for it in 
their respective subjects. No other plan, it 
seems to the writer, is fair to the student 
Third, only those students who have a scholar- 
ship average of “B” or better should be al- 
lowed to perform before the microphone. The 


radio broadcasting 


(Continued on Page 423) 





* CALIFORNIA CONGRESS of! 
PARENTS and TEACHERS} 


State Convention at 
San Bernardino 


YVHE ANNUAL 
| Congress of Parents and Teachers was 
held in beautiful San Bernardino, May 25-28. 
The program opened with the meeting of the 
State Board, held in the Civic Auditorium, 
Tuesday morning, May 25th. This distinguished 
was followed by a noon 
luncheon complimentary to the State Board 
and held in the Women’s Club House. In the 
afternoon a complimentary matinee was given 
to delegates and visitors in the palatial West 
Coast Theater. 

The convention 
day evening with 
P.-T. A. workers, 
the Mayor of San 
effective 


convention of the California 


business session 


was Tues- 
prominent 
educational leaders, and by 

3ernardino.:A particularly 
lively thirty-minute entertain- 
ment provided by the San Bernardino 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Wednesday featured San Bernardino, Thurs- 
day, Riverside, and Friday, Redlands. An un- 
usually interesting and diversified automobile 
trip for all delegates and visitors was made on 
Thursday. 

Mrs. Hugh Bradford 


formally 
addresses by 


opened 


and 


was 


and other California 
delegates to the National Convention, held in 
May at Atlanta, Georgia, brought inspir- 
ing and vivid accounts of that great national 
gathering. The Thirtieth National Convention 
was the greatest, the most effective, and the 
far-sighted in the history of the P.-T 

A similar might be made 
ing California’s State Convention at 


early 


most 
statement concern- 
San 
Bernardino. 

Mrs. Willis President of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
made the following admirable 


of the Perowk 


Margaretta Reeve, 


has analysis 


structure of the organization: 


THE CONVENTION 
which has all over the 
organization, and is a 
representing the 


power conduct of the 
delegate 


forty-nine 


voting body 


branches. 


THE BOARD OF MANAGERS 


composed of officers, state presidents, 
and committee 


which is 


and the 
chairmen 
authorized by the 


bureau managers 


they elect 


whom 


convention to carry on its work between the 
annual meetings, and which must report an- 
nually to the convention. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
which is the servant of the Board of Managers 
and performs for it such duties as the board 
may assign to it, reporting to the board and 
the convention and having no independent 
authority. 


THE STATE BRANCH 
which is the representative of the Congress 
in the state, and is pledged to carry out the 
objects and policies of the national organiza- 
tion. 

THE DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 
which is the representative of the state branch 
in the district, therefore pledged to 
out the state and national objects and 
policies in its territory. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL OR FEDERATION 
which represents the state branch in the 
county and carries the Congress work to the 
individual members in every locality. 

THE LOCAL ASSOCIATION 
which unites the members for the carrying out 
of the plans of the Congress and for the pro- 
motion of the welfare of the children in every 
community. 


THE INDIVIDUAL MEMBER 
who belongs to both the state and the 
Congress, 


and is 
carry 


national 
and who is responsible for the at- 
tainment of our objects. V. MacC. 


* * * 


Character Education 
yEPRESENTATIVES of 
R Parent-Teacher Associations, 
sity, the Chamber of Commerce, the Police 
Department, and other agencies of Berkeley, 
have taken steps to launch a community-wide 
Character Education program. A special com- 
mittee is at work on a statement of purposes 
and plans for the organization. Those of us 
who are interested, realize that this is no easy 
undertaking. We feel confident that a united 
effort is a basic channel through which to 
obtain a higher moral community-life. 


Mrs. Errettr R. Crum 
National Chairman Study Circle 


the 
the Univer- 


the schools, 


Berkeley 

































Recreation 1s Recognized by National Congress 


J. W. Faust, Chairman* 


Committee’on Recreation, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Team play is a good 
foundation for team work. 
These boys are getting stim- 









3 
i ulating exercise for body, 
i mind, and spirit. The Na- 
t tional Congress of Parents 
and Teachers Committee on 
Recreation is sponsoring 
: recreational programs in 
> many progressive schools. 
n 
O 
d 
e Organized play at recess. 
e The recess period of the 
modern school is effectively 
utilized for a rich and varied 
t program of supervised recre- 
b ation. Purposeful activity 
y and group coordination 
takes the places of aimless 
idleness and individualistic 
1 lethargy. 
t- 
le 
r- 
-e 


Horseshoe pitching and 
handicraft on a _ vacation 
playground. The equipment 
of the modern playground is 
as carefully selected and in- 
stalled as is the apparatus 
in the chemical laboratory 
or in the woodshop. All 
photos courtesy Playground 
and Recreation Association 
of America. 





*Address: 315 Fourth Ave 
New York City. 
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The Fourth “R”: Recreation 
J. W. Faust 
Chairman, National Committee 

CHOOLS and communities are awake to 
S the fact that the fourth “R” in chil- 

been considerably 
neglected. They are making provision for Rec- 
reation as well as for Readin’, ’Ritin’, and 
‘Rithmetic. Play fields and gymnasia and rec- 
reation 


dren’s education has 


leaders are increasing by hundreds 
every year because of this new realization of 
the old truism that a sound body is necessary 
to a sound mind. And lately we have found 
other very vital reasons for the direction of 
children’s play life. 

Character is built—or broken—in leisure 
hours. The recreation of boys and girls today 
determines to a great extent what kind of 
citizens we shall have tomorrow. Juvenile de- 
linquency cases have dropped 50 per cent and 
more in many neighborhoods after directed 
playgrounds have been established. Fatal street 
accidents to children are much fewer in dis- 
tricts amply supplied with directed playgrounds 
than in districts not so well supplied with 
these facilities, according to a recent survey 
by the National Safety Council. 

Prior to 1906, only forty-one cities had 
opened playgrounds and recreation centers un- 
der leadership. In that year, the 
and Recreation Association of America was 
established and gave impetus to the young 
movement for community recreation. The Asso- 
ciation’s most varied statistics show 711 cities 
maintaining 8115 playgrounds and recreation 
centers under the leadership of than 
15,000 trained workers. 

Boards 


Playground 


more 


of Education were named as the 


managing authorities of public recreation sys- 
tems in 122 of 


these cities. In many 
systems under the control of 
Boards of Education include year-round com- 
munity playgrounds and athletic fields, vaca- 
tion activities, and community 
and well as school 


cases, 
the recreation 


music, drama 


art, as playgrounds. 


Schools as Centers 

Increasingly, schools are living up to their 
full usefulness by being lighted and humming 
with activity at night. Two hundred and nine- 
teen cities reported that during 1924 they 
total of 1389 school buildings as eve- 
ning recreation centers. The programs at these 
centers include 
craft and 


used a 


games 
industrial 


and 
arts, 


athletics, 
social 


hand- 
gatherings, 
music, literary and dramatic organizations, and 


citizenship classes for new Americans. 
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ALIFORNIA has reason to be proud of her 
C progress in public recreation. She spent 
$1,363,205 for public recreation during 1924, 
more than twice as much as was spent for 
this purpose five years before. Twenty-five 
cities of the state reported 488 directed play 
areas. California stands third among the states 
of the Union in the number of recreation di- 
rectors its cities employ the year round— 
which in 1924 was 267. Oakland has won na- 
tional fame for its well-balanced system of 
play for school children and grownups. Pasa- 
dena and Santa Barbara are among the cities 
which lead in community dramatics, while the 
Southern California Eisteddfod, which had its 
origin in Ventura County, is a real achieve- 
ment in community art, music and drama. 

Better recreation is one of the important 
objectives for which parents and teachers are 
working together. Beginning with a small 
project, such as supplying needed ground or 
leadership for school children’s play, Parent- 
Teacher organizations have worked toward 
wholesome recreation for all the community 
through holiday celebrations, game evenings, 
drama and music, and home play. The Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers is 
cooperating with the national recreation move- 
ment in advancing such projects as state rec- 
reation laws and the present campaign for 
playground beautification. 

There is still much to be done in the field 
of organized recreation in California and all 
over Amierica. But we are now nationally 
launched on the way to better health, safety, 


team work and citizenship through play. 
” oe oF 


Child Welfare 

OR THE past five years it has been my 

duty as well as pleasure, to follow along 
the lines of extension, organizing groups from 
one end to the other of cosmopolitan San 
Francisco. This has given me a wide range 
of vision amongst the various races of people 
settled here. As our organization is non-sec- 
tarian, we welcome all who are interested in 
“Child Welfare.” 

I can heartily state that the Parent-Teacher 
Associations are the very best of training 
schools for parenthood. Just as soon as the 
people can be thoroughly convinced of this 
fact, and become a part of this international 
movement, we will have better 
less delinquency and crime. 

Mrs. E. T. EHELEBEN 
3rd Vice-President Second District 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers 
San Francisco 
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FROM THE FIELD 






Herein appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 
or queries—concise, helpful, personal expressions of valuation and judgment, 
upon local, state, or national educational affairs of general interest. 


Bakersfield New Schools 


7. Board of Education during the past 
J vear, has let contracts (and the buildings 
ire practically all completed at this time), to 
the amount of $207,220. 

The architect, Charles H. Biggar, has de- 
signed some very attractive buildings of class 
C type with masonry exterior walls and fire- 
proof corridors. The buildings constructed dur- 





Lincoln School 


ing the last year have been the one-story type 
with terra cotta roofs and built on the unit 
plan. 

The school population is growing so rapidly 
in Bakersfield that it is impossible, under the 
present restriction of the bonding laws, to 
secure enough money at any one time to com- 
plete a full school unit. Therefore it is neces- 
sary to complete units only when absolutely 


necessary. 





Hawthorne School 


The $270,220 has added from two to eight 
rooms each to seven school plants, as well as 
building a five-room unit for a new plant. 

During the last ten years the enrollment in 
the Bakersfield City Schools has increased from 
2,625 to 4,572. To meet this increase there 
has been voted $990,000 for school improve- 
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ment. Total valuation of the school buildings 
and contents has now reached the sum of 
$1,500,000. 

The Board of Education, for the last ten 
years, has built comfortable, well-ventilated, 
well-heated, fire-proof, one-story buildings. 

The board has adopted the plan of securing 
playing area so as to get from two to seven 
acres for each school. 

The present construction just being com- 
pleted this spring will give classrooms enough 
in Bakersfield to accommodate the increased 
enrollment of the fall of 1926. After that the 
district will again struggle with the over- 
crowded conditions until another bond issue 
can be voted in the district. 

Board of Education 
By 
Jas. H. PARKER 
Bakersfield, California Assistant Secretary 
cs * * 
California Educational Research 
ORTHERN Meeting of the California Edu- 
N cational Research Association will be held 
at Stanford University, May 28-29. 

The chief speaker will be Marion R. Trabue, 
Director of Bureau of Educational Research 
of the University of North Carolina. Dr. Trabue 
has been successful in organizing the educa- 
tional research agencies of North Carolina 
and in conducting cooperative investigations. 
The shortened length of school year there, the 
very unequal distribution of wealth and edu- 
cational opportunity, and the special prob- 
lems commonly found south of the Mason and 
Dixon line have all conspired to make his 
problem both novel and difficult. The success 
with which he has met this complex situation 
is a guarantee that he has an important mes 
sage for research workers in all states. We 
are assured of speakers from all parts of the 
state, including Deans Cubberley, Kemp and 
MacQuarrie, Drs. Swift, Terman, Van Wagenen, 
and Williams. 

TRUMAN L. KELLEY 
President, California Educational 
Research Association, Northern Section 
Stanford University 
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Paying Dues 

POEM in the December issue of the Sierra 

L Educational News is entitled “The First 

Pay-Check.” Whether one really is supposed 

to pay all these out of the first warrant or not, 

I do not know, as I do it when it is convenient 
which is not the first month nor the second. 

It has hurt me, though, not to do my bit 
toward making the record of our city and 
county show 100 per cent loyal,—but if one 
can’t, one can’t! 

I am writing to you hoping that you will 
appreciate the point and can do something to 
relieve us. It seems reasonable to assume that 
many more would pay later. 

Why not let us pay in January—the first of 
the calendar year—instead of in September, 
the first of the school year? 

Yours fraternally, 
CorRNELIA C, Foster 
Instructor of Manual Training 
Oceanside, California 





me —_— ots. a ~~ “J 
A Masterpiece by Landseer: Perry Picture Co. 
“Beautiful pictures should have a place on the wall 


of every school room in America. Children are 
eager for beauty.”— Correspondent 


Division of Education 
California Federation of Women’s Clubs 


N AIN objectives of the Chairman of the 
1 I Division of Education of the California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs are to— 

1. Focus attention on Vocational Training. 
The great need of it in our schools is not yet 
sufficiently realized. 

2. Assist in giving publicity to the provi- 
sions of the new Education Bill. We believe 
that education should be accorded the place 
in our government, which, by its importance, 
it rightly deserves—that of an executive de- 
partment, with a secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. 

3. Cooperate with other agencies in the cele- 
bration of Education Week; urging especially 
the visiting of schools. 

4. Encourage clubs in establishing Scholar- 
ship Loan Funds. 





5. Have more music for club programs pro- 
vided by the schools; believing this direct 
contact of club and school is beneficial to both. 

6. Help establish between the club and the 
school an attitude of sympathetic friendliness 
and mutual helpfulness. 


Daisy Sevier (Mrs. Georce L.) WING 
State Chairman, Division of Education 
Banning, California 


* * * 


Community Sunday Evenings 


UR COMMUNITY Sunday Evening Pro 
() grams represent a use of our school 
plant that you may desire to mention. We 
have had altogether seven monthly Sunday 
Evening Programs. The attendance at these 
seven meetings totaled over 4500. From free- 
will contributions we have collected $280. We 
have had addresses by Tully C. Knowles, Ben- 
jamin F. Pierson, Aurelia Reinhardt, Chester 
H. Rowell, Paul Cadman, Edward Amherst 
Ott, and Fredrick P. Woellner. 

So far we had found, that Sunday evening 
seems to be a convenient date for outside 
speakers to fill; the united support of churches 
align their membership with the movement; 
the cooperation of civic organizations brings us 
the active support of a large group that might 
otherwise be indifferent; the contributions 
take care of all expenses; we can secure speak- 
ers that people really want to hear. 

Another use of our plant rather unusual and 
highly valuable to our teachers is our AIll- 
County High School Teachers Dinner and 
Meeting. For the past three years on the first 
Friday night after the opening of the high 
school of our county, we have held a meeting 
of all the high school teachers. The main fea- 
tures of this gathering are the dinner served 
at our cafeteria at 6:30 p.m. and the section 
meeting from 8 to 10 p.m. 

This event, coming at the very beginning 
of the school year, is very much worth while. 
The attendance is voluntary and more than 
90 per cent of the teachers attend. There is 
probably no meeting of the year when so much 
is accomplished both in a social and profes- 
sional way in such a short time as at this 
initial and voluntary gathering of our teachers. 

The other uses of our plant are those ordi- 
narily found, such as night classes, Farm, Bu- 
reau meetings, Raisin Association, HY Club 
and Girl Reserve, Boy Scout Leaders, Business 
Women’s Gym Class and Exeter Male Chorus. 


Watter M. SMITH 


Exeter, California Union High School 
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War Insurance 


NATION-WIDE campaign 
A relative to the re-instatement and conver- 
sion of lapsed War-Time Insurance by World 
War Veterans. 

It is the desire of the Director of the United 
States Veterans Bureau that everything be 
done to inform such veterans of their rights 
under the law and especially the time limit set 
by Congress. The dead line is July 2, 1926. 

Over thirty billion dollars worth of war-time 
insurance is now waiting in the vaults of the 
United States Veterans Bureau to be reclaimed 
by World War veterans. Four million Ameri- 
World War veterans will lose their in- 
surance rights unless on or before July 2, 1926, 
they take steps to protect them. July 2, 1926, 
is the final date set by Congress to re-instate 
and convert their lapsed and unconverted in- 
surance. 


is under way 


can 


Coolidge Approves 


President Coolidge has expressed his un- 
qualified approval of the campaign recently in- 
augurated by the Bureau to bring to the at- 
tention of all ex-service men and women the 


desirability of immediate reinstatement and 
conversion of their war-time insurance. No 
person in this age should need to be con- 


vinced that life insurance is desirable. Every 
eligible veteran should get right on his gov- 
ernment insurance before July 2, 1926. 
S. H. ConNER 
Regional Manager 
San Francisco 


- ok * 


Financing the Local P.-T. A. 


genni a budget of the fixed expenses, 
to be covered by membership dues. When 
the principal and the association have deter- 
mined the outstanding needs of the school and 
the amount of money necessary for the pur- 
pose, plan one entertainment or other activity 
to raise it and stop begging for the rest of the 
semester. 
Mrs. F. H. Dam 
Finance Chairman 
California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Second District 


Berkeley 
“ * 
World Good Will Through Children 
UR own country has in many ways led 


the world in teaching the great laws of 
human brotherhood. The Eighteenth of May, 
called originally Peace Day, was first success- 
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fully observed in the United States. It 
here, in 1923, where the World Conference on 
Education was held which resulted in the or- 
ganization of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, whose aim is to foster in- 
ternational goodwill through educational co- 
operation. 


was 


New Vision Needed 


The world needs a new spiritual outlook. 
Our own teachers and the teachers of the 
world have a unique responsibility in bringing 
this about. World Goodwill Day in 1926 should 
speed the time when mutual respect and mu- 
tual confidence among nations should be writ- 
ten into the national creed. The hearts of the 
young should be tuned to this new faith. 


Mrs. FANNIE FERN ANDREWS 
Secretary, American School 
Citizenship League 
Boston 


* ok 


Thrift 


HRIFT is one of the most important depart- 
‘oo in our work. It means vastly more 
than merely saving money. Thrift means per- 
sonal efficiency, self-control, foresight, self- 
confidence—it means everything needed to de- 
velop character and good citizenship. It is a 
habit that should be developed in early child- 
hood. “As we build the ideals of thrift, we 
build character.” 


Mrs. CuHristiInA MurPuHy 
Second District Thrift Chairman 
California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 
Brentwood, California 


English Folk-Ways 


| YOR generations some of the country places 


celebrated May deco 
with bright and 
brilliant ribbons, and driving them through 
the streets of the villages. Sometimes, how 
ever, instead of exhibiting “Boss” or “Sooky,” 
milk-maids would bedeck milk pails with flowers 
and ribbons, and’ then make their usual rounds 
from customer to customer. Upon approaching 
a house, the maid balanced the pail on her 
head and executed a certain kind of dance be- 
the customer with the expectation of 
receiving a penny or two in return. 


D. W. Parratt, Editor 
Utah Educational Review 


in England 
rating milch 


Day by 
flowers 


cows 


fore 
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Olla Pedagogica 


Wan. JoHN COOPER 
Superintendent, Fresno City Schools 


HE Editor says that many Sierra News 
Win who find it impossible to attend 
summer school will want to know some new 
books worth reading this summer. This repre- 
sents an attempt to meet the demand. Occa- 
sionally we indicate the reader who is likely 
to be most interested in each book by addres- 
sing him directly. 


Rural School Folk 

You teachers, supervisors, and superintend- 
ents who handle our rural schools are fortunate 
in having available this summer two books, 
Boraas and Selke: Rural School Administra- 
tion and Supervision,’ and Almack and Bursch: 
Administration of Consolidated and Village 
Schools.* 

Of these, the former will appeal primarily 
to the county superintendent and the rural 
supervisor. Although some county superintend- 
ent may say, “Well, I am doing all that now,” 
he will be glad to have a handbook of this size 
(only 250 pages) and type to which quick ref- 
erence may be made. There are twenty-four 
short chapters and three appendices. Chapters 
I and II afford a general view of rural schools; 
chapters III to VIII deal with the county super- 
intendent and his office, and the remainder of 
the book treats phases of school work which 
the county superintendent may advance or 
retard, depending largely upon his training 
and capacity for work. The three appendices 
are: Appendix A, a suggested score card for 
rural school plants and equipment; Appendix 
B, a suggested score card for rural school 
management and teaching; Appendix C, a form 
for trustees to report on the work of their 
teachers. The book is illustrated with tables 
and charts, all of which are pertinent, and 
easily read. To indicate the style of writing 
we quote: “The county superintendent is a 
salesman of ‘securities’ which are very impor- 


Julias Boraas and George A. Selke: Rura 
School Administration and Supervision. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 1926, pp. xii-260. 


“John C. Almack and James F. Burseh: The Ad- 
ministration of Consolidated and Village Schools 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1925, pp. xv-466. 


tant for the future welfare of our nation. To 
make sales, he must carefully study his cus- 
tomers and gain their good will.” (p. 37). “The 
habits and conduct of the superintendent 
should not offend the moral code of any rea 
sonable group with which he has to deal. This 
does not mean that the superintendent cannot 
be a virile, red-blooded individual, who finds 
enjoyment in life. On the contrary, if he does 
not find pleasure in living, he should not be 
in a position that brings him before healthy 
happy children. It does mean that he is an 
exponent of a profession that deals primarily 
with character building. In justice to the chil 
dren for whom he works, he should exemplify 
the better qualities of the type of citizen to 
which they are to attain.” (p. 25). 

As a study manual the book could be im- 
proved by including bibliographies, and for 
teacher college classes there should be sug- 
gested problems for discussion and further 
study, at the close of each chapter. 


OLUME SECOND above-named (by AI- 
am and Bursch) will serve not only as 
an up-to-date handbook for those administer- 
ing consolidated and village schools at the 
present time, but should prove excellent prop- 
aganda in the extension of the consolidation 
movement. ‘‘The consolidated school,” says the 
authors, “is a new type of institution which 
has for its purpose the revitalizing of rural 
education and rural life.” (p. 9). “Motor trans 
portation has materially affected rural life and 
customs. Agriculture, the basic industry of 
rural areas, has been revolutionized. Buying 
and selling have been put upon new founda- 
tions, and better forms of cooperation have 
been introduced. Wealth has increased. Mod- 
ern methods of communication have helped to 
break down the traditional rural narrowness 
and suspicion. There is a social consciousness 
and a cohesion among the people today that 
is prophetic of a better future. The changes 
which by now have become so manifest in 
every phase of rural life cannot be kept much 
longer from touching rural education.” (p. 4). 
“It is plainly evident that the school is not 
living up to its function unless it helps to 
carry out the community objectives.” (p. 412). 

The 23 chapters are grouped into four parts, 
as follows: 
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Part I—The Organization and Business Du- 
ties of the Principal (96 pages). 

Part II—The School Plant and Its 
ment (39 pages). 

Part III—Taking Care of the Transportation 
Problem (51 pages). 

Part IV—Special Problems of 
tion and Supervision (259 pages). 

Dean Cubberley, in the editor’s introduction 
to the book, tells us that: “The principal in 
the consolidated school is the organizer, ad- 
viser, administrator, clerk, business manager, 
financial agent and superintendent of instruc- 
tion, all in one.” It will be observed that all 
of these topics are covered by the manual, 
and nowhere else, we think, can the subject 
of transportation be found so well covered in 
such brief compass. There are also excellent 
chapters on the school lunch problem, organ- 
izing the vacation activities, and community 
organization. Principals in all schools, urban 
as well as rural, will profit by careful study 
of the last chapter, on “educational engineer- 
ing.” 

The 


well 


Equip- 


Administra- 


book is carefully edited. There is a 

selected bibliography at the close of 
nearly every chapter, and suggested problems 
for study and discussion for each chapter, 
making it a useful textbook in teacher-training 
institutions. Just as Cubberley’s “The Prin- 
cipal and His School” is indispensable for 
every elementary school principal, so this book 
will prove indispensable for every teaching 
principal, supervising principal, and district 
superintendent of schools in our smaller cities 
and consolidated rural schools. 


For the City Elementary Principal 


N° PART of the teaching profession has 
advanced so rapidly in the past five years 
as has the elementary school principalship. In 
the National Education Association has been 
organized a Department of Elementary School 
Principals, well officered, which holds enthusi- 
astic meetings in conjunction with the parent 
association, and has published four excellent 
yearbooks. One of the leaders in this move- 
ment, Arthur S. Gist, principal of the B. F. 
Day School in Seattle, has contributed through 
the Scribner Press a 300-page volume entitled 
“Elementary School Supervision.*” The author’s 
purpose is announced in these words: “It is 
with the thought of extending constructive 
help to the busy but professionally alert super- 
intendents and principals in their daily work 
that this book is written. Faculties and stu- 


’Arthur S. Gist: Elementary School Supervision. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1926, pp. xi-308 
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dents in colleges of education may also find 
this book of value in studying problems in 
the supervision of instruction, and in the prac- 
tical applications of educational 
ments.” (p. vi). 

The first two chapters are devoted to the 
technique and art of supervision, and the third 
chapter to the technique of directing study. 
Beginning with Chapter IV the subject matter 
of the curriculum is covered by one chapter 


measure- 


each on reading, English expression, arithme- 
tic, history, geography, natural science and 
physical education. The supervision of the 
specialized subjects of music, art, handwork, 
etc., is treated in Chapter X. Chapters XII to 
XVI bear titles, “Technic and Professional 
Interest,” “Rating Teaching-Efficiency,” “The 
Marking of Pupils,” “The Principal’s Self- 
Analysis,” and “Training for Supervision.” At 
the end of each chapter is a selected list of 
references for further which can be 
improved mainly by more careful editing in 
the citation of authors, titles and publishers. 

Those chapters dealing with the supervision 
of the subjects of the curriculum will be very 
helpful to principals who have been unable 
to keep up with the rapid changes in methods 
of teaching in the various fields, and with the 
testing movements. While the statement of 
objectives is taken very largely from the 
courses of study in the Seattle schools, the 
enumeration of these objectives will force up- 
on the attention of the reader the importance 
of objectives in any plan of supervisory work. 
The author’s suggestions for tests and 
measurements are on the whole good, in spite 
of the difficulties in devising adequate tests 
for such subjects as history and geography. 
Tabulations and tables, and suggested forms, 
are well worth study, and enhance the value 
of the book not only as a principal’s Vade 
mecum but as a reading circle text or refer- 
ence text in training school courses. 

For the Teacher 

Especially in junior and senior high schools. 
Doubtless the most stimulating book for 
every teacher anxious to improve professional 
technique is Henry C. Morrison’s “The Prac 
tice of Teaching in the Secondary School,‘” 
recently published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press. Dr. Morrison’s experience as a 
school administrator and college instructor, 
backed by his scholarship and maturity, act- 
ing upon a wealth of materials at hand in the 
experimental schools of the University, renders 


study, 


*Henry C. Morrison: The Practice of Teaching 
in the Secondary School. University of Chicagé 
Press, 1926, pp. viii-661 
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a discussion of the authoritative character of 
this volume superfluous. 

The first question likely to be raised by 
critics concerns the use of the term “second- 
ary school.” will say that this book 
gives excellent suggestions for the fourth and 
fifth grade teacher. This 
plained by the author, who tells us that he 
find a term to adequately 
describe, “that region in the process of formal 
education in the 


Some 


is true, and is ex- 
has attempted to 
schools within which there 
are no essential and critical differences in the 
nature of the process of learning under in- 
struction. Or, to put it-in another way, we 
might seek for the region throughout which 
there is some outstanding and controlling char- 
acteristic of teaching which is not found and 
cannot be applied earlier and which is not 
found, or ought not to be found, later.” 
(pp. 6, 7). Dr. Morrison claims that there is 
an early period, “during which the pupil is 
incapable of studying because he has not the 
essential tools.” There is a university period, 
“during which the student has become capable 
of pursuing self-dependent study.” In between, 
“the pupil is capable of study but is incapable 
of systematic intellectual growth except under 
the constant tutorial presence of the teacher.” 
The reviewer believes that the teacher deal- 
ing with students of this age, if teaching is 
to be done artistically, must have a mastery 
of (1) a variety of teaching techniques, (2) a 
high degree of skill in using each technique, 
and (3) a diagnostic power enabling him to 
apply the best technique to a given situation. 
We find that approximately two-thirds of this 
volume discusses the various types of tech- 
nique, under the general heading, “Operative 
Technique” (Part III). The first two parts 
have to do with general matters and the learn- 
ing processes, for the most part, and the five 
chapters of Part IV deal with administrative 
technique. Space will not allow a more de- 
tailed discussion, but it is our expectation that 
the historian in 1936 will pronounce this the 
most outstanding edueation volume of 1926. 


For Counselors 
In Junior and Senior High Schools 


A VALUABLE contribution to the literature 


in this new field has just been published 
by The Macmillan Company. It is entitled, 
“Vocational Guidance and Counseling,®” and 
comes of Dr. A. H. Edgerton, 
who, as chairman of the committee of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, pre- 


from the pen 


5Alanson H. Edgerton: Vocational Guidance and 


Counseling. 
1926, pp 


New 
1 


XVIi-216 


York, The Macmillan Company, 
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pared Part II of the Society’s “Twenty-Third 
Yearbook.” The volume under review con- 
tinues some of the studies begun at the time 
of the publication of the yearbook. The ma 
terial, however, is arranged in nine chapters 
equipped with numerous tables and outlines 
The value of the book will lie not alone in its 
clear-cut summarization of investigations, and 
easy style, but in the many warnings 
cautions it sounds in an effort to 

errors both by city school systems 

teacher-training institutions likely to 
from enthusiasm for a comparatively 
idea. “Counseling and guidance activities,” 
says the author, “are now accepted as special- 
ized educational services for which suitable 
personal qualifications and special training are 
essential.” (p. 166). “Every school system 
should recognize that the vocational guidance 
of its pupils is a public rather than a private 
duty.” (p. 173). “Perhaps one of the most 
noticeable tendencies in the work of counseling 
is that somewhat different duties are being 
performed by counselors in junior high schools, 
senior high schools, and part-time schools.” 
(p. 190). 


and 
prevent 
and by 
result 
new 


For Teachers of Special Classes 


E ARE glad to recommend to you Dr. In- 
Wms “Teaching Dull and Retarded 
Children.*” Superintendent Wilson has written 
a very acceptable review of the book as an 
introduction to it. From these few pages we 
quote: “Starting with the conception, devel- 
oped in Chapter I, that each child, whatever 
his ability, should strive for such measure of 
all round socialization as may be possible to 
him, the text proceeds to set forth in Chapter 
II those teaching procedures which well 
tested practice has revealed are effective in 
educating such pupils. Following 
these two introductory chapters are chapters 
dealing with the various subjects of study and 
the various activities of the school which it 
is believed should 
value for the dull children.” (p. vi). The 
volume grows out of special study, college 
teaching, and actual classroom application. It 
contains a wealth of suggestion for getting re- 
sults from children belonging not merely to 
the special classes in public schools but to 
those children who belong to the lower quar- 
tile of any group. In schools where classes 
are grouped according to capacity to do school 
work this book should be in the hands of all 
teachers of the ‘“Z’’ groups as well as in the 


‘Annie Dolman Inskeep: Teaching Dull and Re- 
tarded Children. The MacMillan Company, 1926 
pp. xix-455. 


possess large socializing 
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CA Beautiful “New Book 


Johnny and Jenny Rabbit | 
By EmMMaA SERL 


Teachers College, Kansas City, Missouri 








Pages 125 





Beautifully Illustrated Price 56 cents 





This little book for first or second grades will bring joy to many children. The 
adventures of these two little rabbits, from going to school to riding in Father 
Rabbit’s auto, are highly interesting to little folks. 

The book is beautifully illustrated in three colors. The many illustrations are 
humorous and sympathetic as well as delightfully artistic 







Write for a copy today 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street San Francisco 













A NEW BOOK FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


‘Brewer and Hurlbut’s 


ELEMENTS of BUSINESS TRAINING 


Table of Contents 
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The ob- 
jective set forth by the author is “The train- 
ing of self-controlled, self-supporting citizens.” 
(p. 2). The cardinal principle of teaching set 


hands of teachers of special classes. 


forth is, “The teacher of retarded children 
must not expect to teach by the usual methods 
slowed down or made simpler. In all her work 
she must begin down where the child is, but 
neither teacher nor child should stay down 
there.” (p. 11). How to start at this point and 
reach the objective through the subjects and 
activities of the school is the chief concern of 
the author throughout more than three hun- 
dred clearly written pages. 


For Teachers Generally 
Especially Those Trained Prior to 1920 


F YOU have sat through a professional lec- 
le when the atmosphere was full of 
“achievement quotients,” “correlation,” ‘“T- 
scores,” “completion tests,” and the like, with 
that uncomfortable feeling that you belonged 
somewhere in the lower “quartile,” uncertain 
whether the speaker’s discussion of “mean” 
was a reflection on your disposition and his 
reference to “mode” some characterization of 
your manner of dress, you will be interested 
in Dr. Buckingham’s new book entitled “Re- 
search for Teachers.’”” Here, in a volume of 
ten chapters and easy style, you will find 
all these things explained briefly. A careful 
study of the book will, we believe, put any 
one in a frame of mind to understand the re- 
cent progress in the teaching profession. We 
have a very clear-cut chapter on the laws of 
learning (Chapter I), and a brief introduction 
to what statistics the efficient teacher must 
know, and chapters on testing, examining, 
grouping and classifying pupils, together with 
excellent suggestions for organizing experi- 
ences growing out of class teaching so that 
the teacher may be more valuable in her 
twenty-fifth year than she was in her tenth. 

A plea is made for scientific procedure on 
the part of every teacher. “Who,” says the 
author, “is in a better position to make such 
investigations than the classroom teacher?” 
After a discussion of some of the results ap- 
parently growing out of scientific research, Dr. 
Buckingham says, “I can not too often or too 
earnestly urge you to try out these things for 
yourself.” (p. 58). ‘This spirit of inquiry, the 
spirit of open-minded alertness to the prob- 
lems which arise in teaching, is the attitude 
for which I am pleading. This attitude will 
lead you to seek problems, and to do some- 


TBurdette Ross Buckingham: Research for Teach- 
& Co., 


ers. Silver, Burdett 1926, pp. v-386 
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thing, even though it may be but a little, in 
their solution.” (p. 47). “Let no one persuade 
you, then, that your opportunities for stud) 
and investigation are small. Do not supposs 
that educational research is appropriate only 
for the university professor and for those whxc 
belong to the bureau’s of research. The field 
of research has no limits other than those of 
education itself.” (pp. 378, 379). 


Space will not permit more than mentioning 
the last book in the Ginn teachers’ manuals 
It is from the pen of Charles Russell, entitled 
“Classroom Tests.°” The subtitle is a better 
description of the purpose and nature of the 
book. It reads, ““A Handbook on the Construc 
tion and Uses of Non-Standard Tests for the 
Classroom Teacher.” We are told that the 
book grows out of actual class practice in the 
Toledo schools. There are two parts, Part | 
entitled, “Why and How to Use Teacher's 
Classroom Tests.” It is obvious that new types 
of teaching will be inadequately measured by) 
old types of examination. New types will have 
to grow very largely out of the experience of 
classroom practice. 


This book should be read by all supervisors. 
and will be found interesting and practical by 
all teachers who have had a _ reasonable 
amount of recent pedagogical training. 


The Children’s Own Way 


7. AND PUFF, a primer, is the initia! 
volume in a new and delightful series of 
children’s readers. Marjorie Hardy, primary 
teacher in the University of Chicago Elemen- 
tary School is the author. The abundant illus- 
trations in many colors are by Lucille Enders 
and Mathilde Breuer. The first reader, also 
of 144 pages and also listed at 60 cents, is 
entitled “Surprise Stories.” 


The first grade manual of 304 pages listed 
at 80 cents gives the fundamental principles. 
procedures and vocabulary data. The Wheeler 
Publishing Company of Chicago have brought 
out this series and its explanatory pamphlet 
“The New Technique of Teaching Primary) 
Reading.” This booklet contains, in condensed 
form, the main facts concerning this new read 
ing method. California school people who are 
working with primary children will be much 
interested to investigate Miss Hardy’s tech 
nique and to contrast this series with others 
that are more generally known. Miss Hard 
is accomplishing a progressive work. 


SCharles Russell: Classroom Tests 
Company, 1926, pp. v-346 
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Profitable Summer ‘Reading 


For English Teachers 


Shipherd’s THE FINE ART OF WRITING FOR THOSE WHO 
RTF Bi sktancsstetihiniitisclttieices : se $1.80 


For Teachers of the Social Studies 

Judd’s PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 2.00 
For Teachers of Atypical Children 

Inskeep’s TEACHING DULL AND RETARDED CHILDREN.... 2.00 


For Vocational Counselors 
Edgerton’s VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
For All Teachers 
Davis’s SELF-IMPROVEMENT: A _ Study of Criticism for 
Teachers 


A special discount for teachers 


Order your copy now 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


The Typist at Practice 


By Mrs. Esta Ross STuART 
Berkeley High School, Berkeley, California 


A COMBINATION OF 
TYPING PRACTICE PAD AND FILING FOLDER 


A practical pad that fairly forces the student to become proficient! It automatically over- 
comes his tendencies to carelessness, and trains him along lines of skill and efficiency from 
the very start. 

Each lesson covers a school week, providing an Exercise for every day. Each assignment 

| is a short task, and the instructions are so clear and concise as to leave no possibility for 
ted | misunderstanding. 
LeU The work is so graduated and arranged that, in order to complete it within the period, 
les i the student must work to capacity all the time. 
' The exercises in this practice pad are not mere meaningless repetitions of various letter 
eler combinations. Each has been carefully planned to produce a definite result. 
ight Five years of careful laboratory study preceded the publication of this Pad. Not only 
; in the Berkeley High School, where it was responsible for the development of State Champion 
hlet } Typists for four years in succession, but in other high schools and adult evening schools, every 
' exercise was tested not once but many times, under varying conditions. 
lar) The Error Sheet and Practice Sheet introduced in this Pad relieve the teacher of the 
ised } drudgery and time-consuming work of studying the errors of individuals and prescribing 
; exercises for their elimination. 
ead Follows “Rational” Method 
ss “The Typist at Practice’ follows the “Rational” method of learning the keyboard, training 
are | the index fingers first, and gradually proceeding to the more difficult exercises. Schools 
uch using the ‘Rational’ textbook find that this pad is an excellent supplement. ° { 
| { “The Typist at Practice’ consists of 320 letter-size sheets. of which half are in type, 
ech the other half blank for student’s practice. 


— as LIST PRICE, 67 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHELAN BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 





The Case Against Marks 


PAUL PFEIFFER 


Santa Cruz High School, Santa Cruz, California 


N THE educational world there appears a 
slight but growing disposition to do away 
with marking the work of pupils and with 

the promotion of pupils on the basis of marks. 
By “marks” is meant those percentages, let 
ters, or numerals, given pupils to show, pre 
sumably, the their work. The 
“grades” is because, 


often used 


value of term 
although it is 
just given to 
“marks,” it is also used to denote semesters 
or years in school. What 
jections which 


avoided; 
with the meaning 
are some of the ob 
can be raised against the use 
of marks in our schools? 

Probably most of the objections come under 
First, harm to the 
second, harm to the teachers. 


A False Standard 

Of course, the harm done to the 
pupils by the use of marks is the setting be 
them of a standard. The acquire- 
ment of knowledge is a vague term compared 
with the getting of a mark. A mark’s denot 
ing acquirement of knowledge counts for little 
against its being, sort of ticket 
which will allow a pupil to go on into the 
next class with his fellows. Whether one learns 
anything or does anything matters little, but 
one must get a passing mark, 
pupil. 

Consequently, 


two heads: pupils, and, 


greatest 


fore false 


possibly, a 


reasons the 


the first questions in the minds 
of pupils on entering the room of an unfamiliar 
teacher are 
what is the 
majority of 


how does he mark? high or low? 
basis of his grading? The great 
pupils -will try to get into the 
classes of the teachers who give high grades. 
Children, as well as research workers in edu- 
cation, are aware that different teachers mark 
even geometry papers on different 
Therefore, pupils try to get into the 
of teachers they have had (even, 
if those teachers 
they are already 


bases. 
classes 
sometimes, 
gave low 
acquainted 
ards of those teachers. 


grades), because 
with the stand- 
The giving of marks 
time in studying the 
each teacher and in 
instruction by excel- 
“hard” in their mark 


results in pupils’ waste 
standard 
pupils’ 
lent 


for marks of 
losing valuable 
teachers who are 


ing 

Cheating 
Much cheating be laid to the desire 
to get passing marks. It is a contradiction in 


may 


terms to say that a pupil cheats to learn : 
lesson. He cheats to get a passing grade or 
the lesson. Likewise, no student prepares an 
other’s lesson for him in the hope that he 
can help the other to understand the lessor 
but in the hope that he will gain for the other 
a good mark—a piece of currency to help him 
buy his way into the next class. 


Vitiates Corrections 


A pupil's interest in corrections is weakened 
by his great interest in marks. If a teacher re 
turned to a class a set of papers corrected but 
not marked, there would be a loud and unani 
mous demand from the students for their 
marks; whereas, if he marked the papers with 
out correcting them, there would probably be 
no inquiry about the reasons for the marks 
given. It is certain that, if the teacher both 
corrected and marked the papers, all of the 
pupils would immediately look at their marks 
and that only the few most curious or dis 
satisfied would look at thé corrections 


Harms the Teacher 


It is unfortunately true that marks art 
harmful not only to pupils but also to teachers 
Teachers are bothered by them in making out 
programs for students. Students will go a long 
way around, avoiding subjects that they ough! 
to take and taking subjects which they should 
n't, in order to reach the classes of teachers 
whose methods of marking they like. Depart 
ment heads discover great difficulty in even 
ing the numbers in the classes of two teachers 
having the same subject on the same period 
when the pupils know that one teacher is 
“easy” in marking and the other is “hard.” 


Invidious Comparisons 


Teachers are unnecessarily troubled by hay 
ing to compare the marks they give with the 
marks other teachers give. This is especially 
true of teachers coming to a school new t 
them. unconsciously they tr) 
to discover how the average “old” teacher i: 
their department marks so that they wil! 
neither mark too strictly, and be unpopula: 
with the students, or mark too leniently, anc 
be unpopular other members of thei: 
department. 


Consciously or 


with 


, 
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New Supplementary Reading 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


THINKERS AND DOERS—Darrow. A 
pre-science supplementary reader for 
grammar grades. 


EUROPE—Clark. A geographical reader 
for grammar grades containing an 
abundance of simple, colorful material. 


EVERDAY DOINGS AT HOME—Serl. A 
courtesy reader for primary grades, 
with Bobbie and Betty Squirrel as 
principal characters. 


MY CUT-A-PICTURE BOOK—Sample. 
Reading and manual art are correlated 
in this attractive reader for first or 
second grade. 


IN STORELAND 
An industrial reader for lower grades, 
describing how the things we need and 
use in everyday life are made. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 


New York Newark Boston 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
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The Iroquois Arithmetics 
FOR SCHOOL AND LIFE 
By 

Dr. Harry DeGroat 

Principal State Normal School, Cortland, 
New York 

Sidney G. Firman 
Supt. of Schools, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 

William A. Smith 
Supt. of Schools, Hackensack, New Jersey 
The Iroquois Arithmetics set a new stan- 
dard in arithmetic textbook achievement. 
They are built on the latest scientific 


investigations which are bound to revolu- 
tionize the making of Arithmetic Texts. 


BOOK ONE—Grades 3 and 4—published 
March 7, 1926 
BOOK TWO—Grades 5 and 6, and BOOK 
THREE—Grades 7 and 8—are to be pub- 
lished this spring. 


Full information regarding this Series of 
Arithmetics will be furnished on request. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago 
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Announcing 


SANFORD-GORDY 


AMERICAN HISTORY MAPS 
With European Background and Beginnings 
Of the JOHNSTON-NYSTROM Line 


This new issue of maps is the only series constructed on the new plan of teaching 
American History with the World History background. 


Up-to-date educators universally recognize the fact 


that the history of America 


should be taught as correlated with the history of the World and not as an isolated 


subject. 


Twenty maps in the series, each 50x38 inches. 


Three of the series are devoted 
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to world history leading up to the age of discovery. The remainder of the series leads 
on through the discovery and development of the United States as a nation up to the 
present time, including the effects of the World War and its adjustments 
They are arranged to correlate with: 
Report of Committee of Eight—American Historical Association 
Report of Committee of Five—American School Citizenship League 
Modern Courses of Study in American History 
Recent Texts of American History 
This splendid series of maps must be seen to be appreciated. Permit us to send 
you a set on approval or further information, particulars, and prices will be sent upon 
request. 
Distributors 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601-609 Mission Street, San Francisco 222 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 
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Slipshod 


that 
marks 
likely to 
become 


Because they know pupils are much 


than 
neglect 
very 


corrections, 
correction en- 
slipshod about it. 
The writer has known the revered head of an 
English department to grade themes in Eng 
lish by glancing at the first page of each and 
to put no corrections on at all. A teacher once 
said that he didn’t pay much attention to cor- 
recting the pupil wasn’t satisfied 
with the mark, he could always point out mis 
takes in the work to justify the mark 


more interested in 
teachers are 


tirely or to 


because, if 


Too Much Bookkeeping 


Marks for the semester or the year are the 
ugly to decide on. On one hand, if the 
teacher is very fair and puts down a mark 
each day for each student( aside from the like- 
lihood that he turns his class from a place of 
inspiration into a question and answer ma- 
chine), and finds that he has a great deal 
of bookkeeping to do to get averages for all 
of his students. On the other hand, if he de- 
pends for the most part on marks made at 
examinations, he probably feels that his data 


most 


is inadequate. 
In all 
tions as 


events he 
these: 


is annoyed by such ques 


How many pupils will the principal expect 
to flunk? 

Did last semester's teacher of this boy give 
him a higher grade than I am qoing to give 
him? 

Hou 


for marking in the case of this foreigner? 


much should I lower the standards 


Will the parents of this girl protest if I 
dont pass her and how much influence have 


they with the school authorities? 


The harmfulness of marking both to pupils 
and teachers is apparent. The only complete 
remedy is, obviously, to stop marking and to 
say that pupils that have spent a year of their 
time in one grade shall automatically go on 
to the next grade. Then pupils will realize that 
learning, not marks, is their true aim. Par- 
ents will be interested not in black marks on 
white cards but in the work their children are 
doing in the classroom. Teachers will be freer 
to teach. Principals will be delivered of the 
drag on their schools of pupils who would have 
graduated long ago had they not been marked 


as failures in many classes. 
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Seat Postures of Little Children 
H. E. BENNETT 


Specialist in School Hygiene, Formerly Wit! 
Williams and Mary College 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


N ALMOST universal tendency in our: 
A schools provides children with school seats 
too high for them. Continued investigations by 
the writer confirm that conclusion in most em 
phatic manner, and extend its application witt 
peculiar force to the kindegrarten. 


Two hundred and forty-seven kindergarten 
children were measured. The correct 
height of each was determined to the nearest 
quarter inch. Results are summarized here 


seat 


8% inches 

oo, eS reer reas 57 

10 to 10% inches 

11 to 11% inches 

1S Go BB NOB eos en Sie er 

cxpressed as unitary percentages, this dis 
tribution indicates that kindergarten chairs for 
this group would be required as follows: 


23 per 
47 per 
38 per 
2 per 

Inquiry discloses that kindergarten chairs 
are nearly always selected in twelve and four 
teen inch heights, that some of the largest 
dealers in the country have discontinued the 
sale of ten inch chairs entirely because there 
is practically no demand for them, that sev 
eral types of these chairs are no longer made 
in ten inch heights, and that there is an in- 
creasing demand for them in fourteen and 
even in sixteen inch heights. Dealers protest 
that it is so difficult to sell kindergarten chairs 
lower than twelve inches that they cannot 
afford to carry them in stock. 

Inasmuch as a seat even a little higher than 
the correct measure causes pressure in that 
delicate area behind the knees where it should 
especially be avoided, and since there is no 
movement of the feet which can relieve it, the 
fundamental hygienic requirement is that seats 
should not be too high. 

If seats are somewhat lower than the meas- 
ured height, there is no:hygienic objection and 
no discomfort unless the seat is extremely flat 
In the latter case the flesh is drawn very 
tight over the ischial bones and makes the 
seat feel hard. 

But it is only necessary to move the feet 
forward or back on the floor to. shift 
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“ECLIPSE” 


SCHOOL AND AUDITORIUM FURNITURE 


Model No. 301. Standards 
are one solid piece of 


‘ { rolled T Steel. Cross 
yu braces’ electrically spot 
welded to standards. Ex- 








“~~ { tra heavy feet drilled for 
by \ three screws. Malleable, 
noiseless hinges. 
m Metal is jap- 
it} } panned green. 
} Woodwork finish 
guaranteed. 
el 
Model No. 800. Heavy semi 
Pal steel pedestal, braced and 
est } reinforced. Perfect balance 
; and large floor contact pre- 
re vents wobbling. Adopted by 
many large schools 
Model No. 301 
Model No. 800 
Economy in School Furniture 
Kconomy is not determined by the purchase price, but by the countless years of 
continuous service. The maintenance cost of school furniture is reduced to a mini- 
. \ mum, if the original equipment is stamped with a guarantee of workmanship and 
lis material—“ ECLIPSE.” 
or } 
f ALSO A COMPLETE LINE OF CHURCH AND THEATER FURNITURE 
THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 
| CLEVELAND Offices in All Principal Cities OHIO 
irs 
ur W 7 
the 
ere +’ 
eV ] 
ade 
in 
und ° 
— ime 
iirs 
not : \ ; 
lo think of next term’s requirements. Vacation time is here. The semester 
hap is over. A few more days, possibly, then final “exes” and “good-byes” until 
hat Fall. 
uld Next term you will need new desks; at least some seating, or blackboard, 
no and extra chairs, etc. ° 
the The time to think of what you'll have to have is now. Then see us. 
sats 
2a8 - 
and 
flat 
ery 





39 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


oOo 
| Distributors for Library Bureau | School. Bank and Office Furniture 
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the weight from these bones along the 
thigh muscles and thus to relieve any discom- 
fort. hygienic reason why the 
lower legs should be precisely at right angles 


1o the thighs nor the thighs to the trunk. 


seat 


There is no 


There is unlimited evidence that a seat some 
inches lower than one’s measured seat height 
may be entirely comfortable and hygienically 
unobjectionable. Discomfort, if any, 
from the position of the back or lack of space 
for extending the feet. It is safe to say that 
the majority of kindergarten teachers would 
be more comfortably seated in twelve inch 
chairs than are the majority of kindergarten 
children. 


arises 


Standard school seats for the first grad 
(Size No. 6) are eleven inches high and meas 
approximately 500 children of this 
grade show that 82 per cent require seats of 
this per cent should 
ten-inch and 3 per cent nine-inch 
‘none large to eleven-inch 
Yet children are promoted from 
the twelve and fourteen-inch seats of the kin 
dergarten to eleven-inch seats of the 
grade. At least this is illogical. 

The 
demonstrated by 


ures of 


size or lower (29 have 


seats) and 
are too 


¢omfortably. 


use 


seats 


first 
truth of these observations may be 
anyone who will take the 
trouble to look carefully at the children in any 
kindergarten where twelve-inch seats and 
higher are used. A large proportion of the chil- 
dren will be found with feet dangling without 
touching the floor at all. 

Nearly all will be found with the edge of 
the chair pressing harshly into the tender 
flesh of the legs—and many of the chairs have 
extremely sharp edges. Many of them 
“sit down” on a chair but have to climb up 
to get in it and slide down to “stand up.” 

To make matters worse the seats are gen- 
erally as much too long (front to back) as they 
are too high. Even if the backs are properly 
shaped, as most of them are not, the little tots 
cannot get far enough back in the chairs to 
use such support as there is. They must either 
sit up with no relief for the easily tired back 
muscles or lean back with spine sagged and 
chest and abdomen compressed. 

It is not merely the immediate discomfort 
and unhygienic posture which is involved, nor 


never 


the unnecessary restlessness and fatigue, but 
the early formation of 
which would persist to 
later seating 


bad habits of posture 
degree 
But later seating 
is nearly as bad in the same respects, and the 
bad habits are aggravated and permanently 
fixed. Only those who have given much study 
to the subject can realize the 


some even if 


were correct. 


eytent to which 
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these habits affect efficiency in school work 
and cumulatively tend to reduce vitality and 
induce various diseased conditions. 

So far as the writer can discover there is 
no argument whatever in favor of the large 
seats except the inertia of tradition and a feel- 
ing on the part of some purchasers that they 
are getting more lumber for their money! ! ! 


L. C. SMITH 


because its easier, speedier, quieter action 
improves the operater’s work, L. C.. Smith 
the ball-bearing, long-wearing typewriter is 
preferred by all who have tried it to any 
other typewriter. Students of tyepwriting 
are making remarkable records on it 


On Your Vacation 


Four, the 


Corona 


; pioneer portable type- 
writer is the 


ideal machine to take on your 
vacation. Made by the same company as the 
L. C. Smith (L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers Ine.) it has the same keyboard and 
more big-machine features than any other 
portable typewriter. Look in your phone 
book for L. C. Smith or Corona and let our 
representative tell you about either or both 
of these superior models. 


For Your School 
CORONA 


Trustees Handbook 
and Public School Catechism. Fifteen 
cents per copy. Address California 

Teachers’ Association, 933 Phelan Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 


California School 
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STANDARD 
FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


Are designed and made 
on purely mechanical 
principles, and display 





competent workman 
ship. 
They have stood the No, 90 





tests of the markets of 
the world for 25 years, 


and stand today unequaled on all essential points of excellence 


The Standard Folding Chair is being used in every civilized country on the 
globe, and from the fact that it is giving universal satisfaction is evidence 


that it is a safe buy for your school needs 


SIMPLE — STRONG — CONVENIENT 





Distributors 
C. F. WEBER & 
COMPANY 


601-609 Mission St. 


San 


ne ee 


Francisco 





— 


Branches 
222 So. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles 
— 
Phoenix, Arizona 
—_ 


Reno, Nevada 
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International Kindergarten 
Union 


Marion B. BARBOUR 


First Vice-President, Chico, California 


HE thirty-third annual meeting of the In- 
anaaene Kindergarten 

in Kansas City, Missouri, May 4-7. Head- 
quarters, Muehlebach Hotel. The program ap- 
pealed to all who have responsibility for chil- 
dren during the first eight or nine years of 
life. It is organized around the topic,—Curricu 
lum and Organization Problems of the 
sery-Kindergarten-Primary Unit. 

Partial list of topics and speakers: Present 
Tendencies on the Training of the Pre-Kinder- 
ten Child. Professor Patty S. Hill, Teachers 
College, New York City. 

Continuity in Curriculum Activities, 
Gambrill, Yale University. 

Reading and Reading Readiness, Professor 
W. S. Gray, University of Chicago. 

Types of Classroom Organization for Kin- 
dergarten and Primary Grades. 

Vocabulary of Children under Six Years of 
Age, Mrs. Madeline Darrough Horn, Chairman. 
Committee on Child Study. 

Formal versus Natural Procedures in Edu- 
cation, H. B. Wilson, Berkeley, California 

Character Education, H. B. Wilson. 

Improvement of Teaching Through Super- 
vision. 


Union was held 


Nur 


Bessie 


The symposium supper was given as usual. 
A number of younger women engaged in work 
with young children spoke briefly on their 
professional hobbies. Delegates Day was under 
the direction of Mary Dabney Davis, first vice 
president and 
Marion D. 

Barbour, sec- 
ond vice- 
president. 


A devoted 
California 
worker in the 
cause of kin- 
dergarten- 
primary edu- 
cation, Mrs. 
Eugenia West 
Jones, kin- 
dergarten 
teacher, Los 
Angeles City 
Schools. 
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California Kindergarten Primary 
Association Directory 


President: 
Julia Hahn, City Schools, San Francisco. 


Vice-Presidents: Section 


1. Toska Schulze—North Coast. 
2. Ramona Wulff—Northern. 
Yetta Schoeniger, Bay Section. 
Shirley Shepard—Central Coast. 
. Ruth Hoover—Central. 
6. Elga Shearer—Southern. 


Corresponding Secretary: 


McMurdo, 
Francisco. 


Lavinia 116 Frederick St., San 


Recording Secretary: 


Rose Sheehan, Dept. of 
mento. 


Education, Sacra 


Treasurer: 


Ethel Van Deusen, 6060 Hayes Avenue, Los 
Angeles. 


1. North Coast Section 


Toska Schulze, Franklin School, Eureka 


2. Northern Section 


Pres., Ramona Wulff, City Schools, Sacra 
mento; V. Pres., Marion Barbour, State 
Teachers College, Chico; Secty.-Treas., M 
Clements, City Schools, Sacramento. 


3. Bay Section 


Pres., Yetta Schoeniger, State Teachers Col 
lege, San Jose; V. Pres., Helen Craft, 1724 
15th Ave., Oakland; Secty, Mrs. W. C 
Drugg, 839 Post St., San Francisco; Treas. 
Ursula Duane, 1230 Ellis St., San Francisco 


4. Central Coast Section 


Shirley Shepard, 121 East Third St., 
sonville. 


Wat 


5. Central Section 


Pres., Ruth Hoover, Parlier; V. Pres., Ruth 
Gillespie, Kingsburg; Secty.-Treas., Mrs 
Frances Forrester, 59 Dudley Ave., Fresno 


6. Southern Section 


Pres., Elga Shearer, City Schools, Long 


Beach; Ist V. Pres., Katherine McLaugh: 
lin, University of California, So. Branch, 
Los Angeles; 2nd V. Pres., Martha Bell 
Pugh, 1250 French Street, Santa Ana; | 
Treasurer, Emily Baker, 129 South Norton | 
Ave., Los Angeles; Cor. Secty., Mildred 
Cleland, 235 25th St., Santa Monica; Rec 
Secty., Mary Merritt, 2741 De Soto St.| 
Long Beach. | 
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Ever Wear Steel Playground 
and Water Apparatus 


EverWear Apparatus is made for absolutely safe 
play. During the eighteen years in which it has } 
been used on the playgrounds of America no one 
has been injured on EverWear due to any fault of 
\the apparatus. It is purposely made heavy and 
rugged and will stand continued use and abuse. } 
| These qualities are also combined with beauty and 5 


ee 
; 
























































San “playability.” 
EverWear consists of a complete line of playground and water apparatus, made in 
all the varying types and combinations. 
Consult us regarding the requirements of your school, municipality or community ; 
playground. Our service is free. Catalogue No. 18 is now ready for distribution. Will } 
cra be sent upon request to those interested. { 
fs 
EverWear Manufacturing Company | 
Exelusive Manufacturers of Playground Apparatus 
Los Springfield, Ohio 
Distributors: 
‘ r) y " 
C. F. Weber & Company 
ta San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phoenix, Ariz. Reno, Nevada 
acra 
State 
ie 
| Col 
1724 
vy. Cc Whether in the mountains, at the sea- 
saan shore, or in town, summer calls for 
cisco desserts that are “different” and—most 
important—easy and quick to prepare. 
Let the new Ghirardelli recipe booklet 
Fa 
Wa help you. It contains not only the much- 
talked-of short-cut to quicker cake mak- 
ing, but many interesting and novel 
Ruth recipes for delicious puddings, pies and 
Mrs light breads. 
resno Send today for this booklet and notice 
the time, the energy and the dishes you 
L save when instant-ready Ghirardelli’s 
ong : oe 8: ay — 
augh Ground Chocolate goes into the sifter Mem tls esupen 
- h with all the dry ingredients. for new pote book 
ranc —free— 
1 Bell 
Ana; | 9 oe ee 
Norton H{ I YB) Ps oe 
lildred os 
ae Ground Chocolate oS 
o St.| os 
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Heaton School, Fresno 


EDICATION of the first wing of the 
D Thomas L. Heaton Elementary School at 
1926. The exer- 
cises were appropriate to the occasion, with 
music and recitations by pupils, addresses by 
President Newton A. Johnson of the Board of 
Education and Mrs. David Schonfeld, President 
P.-T. A., the presentation of portrait of Thomas 
L. Heaton by E. W. Lindsay, closing with an 
address by Superintendent Wm. John Cooper. 

The present unit or wing of the building was 
built at a cost of $50,000. The north or central 
unit, to be built during the next few months, 
will cost $57,000. This will contain an audi- 
torium. A third unit will complete the build- 
ing which occupies a five acre tract and will 
accommodate 700 to 800 pupils. Opportunity 
was presented recently for a personal visit to 
this school, which is one of the best arranged 
elementary school buildings of which we have 
knowledge. The present unit is planned for 
grades, kindergarten to sixth. inclusive. 

As one enters the building he notices the 
inscription “Patriotism-Courage” above the 
door. The classrooms are on two floors open- 
ing onto double-width corridors. These corri- 
dors may be enclosed by the use of iron 
gratings. The corridor on the second floor is 
for the use of gymnasium and play court for 
outdoor physical education work. At one end, 
and opening on to the corridor, is a kitchen- 
ette. Here pupils may be served with hot 
dishes and may use the corridor as a lunch 
room. Folding chairs are provided so that 


Fresno occurred on April 23, 


the corridor may be used for lecture or enter- 
tainment and community asset. 
There is a separate entrance or stairway from 
the street to this upper corridor. 

The class rooms are commodious and well- 
arranged. The kindergarten occupies one end 
of the first floor and can be entered direct from 
the street or yard, thus separating the younger 


serve as a 
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children from the larger boys and girls. The 
arrangement of this room and the beautiful 
fire place, with its decorations, are especially 
attractive. One room is set aside for the use 
of oral English or music plays and 
the like, there being a raised platform at ons 
end. A feature of the building is the easy 
tread steps in the stairways. Carborundum 
has been used in the cement and this provides 
a safety tread, with slight danger from slipping 
Galvanized pipe is throughout for the 


classes, 


used 


stair rails. Every convenience has been pro 
vided for teachers, through rest rooms, kitchen 
ette and the like. 

We are especially pleased to give mention 
to the T. L. Heaton elementary school. Mr 
Heaton, before coming to the Bay region, was 
Superintendent of the Fresno Schools. His 
impress has been indelibly left upon the com 
munity. It is also a favorable sign when 
money and thought is expended upon develop 
ing beauty and utility in a school intended for 
the elementary pupils. Too often the elemen 
tary school is accorded the cast-off building ot 
the high school, when the latter outgrows its 
quarters and goes into a new home. No part 
of the school system demands more considera 
tion in excellence in building and equipment 
size of school grounds and quality of instruc 
tion than does the primary school. Those in 
terested in a forward-looking program of schoo! 
building should be familiar with the Fresno 
department. —A. H.C 

* * a 


Sacramento Alumni Chapter P. D. K. 
Organizes 


ORTHERN California now has an alumni 


chapter of the Phi Delta Kappa educational 
fraternity. Recently 24 men actively engaged in 
school work met in Sacramento and perfected 
organization. J. R. Overturf, assistant super 
intendent, Sacramento city schools, was elected 
president; Roy E. Learned, principal of Elk 
Grove Union High School, secretary-treasurer 
The roster of the new chapter contains the 
names of some of the best-known educators 
in the state. The chapter will actively study 
current educational problems. 
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Why You Should Write at Once for 
a Copy of Our Complete Catalog 


you are a High Schoob*Principal, Counsellor, or Art Teacher--so that you 
ean the better advise those of your Seniors who are talented in the Arts 

If and Crafts and are contemplating higher education in this field. Our complete 
catalog gives full information as to entrance requirements, courses, faculty, 
degrees and diplomas awarded, tuition, etc., and is illustrated with examples 
of students’ work. 


which leads to Special Secondary Credentials of the Arts Type and the 
degree, Bachelor of Art Education. The special folder, “How to Secure 


” 


you are a Teacher considering advanced study in the Arts and Crafts—so 
| that you may know the exact requirements of our teacher-training course 


Advanced Standing,” will also prove helpful in this connection, as will a copy 
of our Summer Session catalog (since summer work is fully accredited) 
‘ Ask for these also. 


Did you know that during the past two years teachers from New Jersey, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, lowa, Texas, Idaho, as well as from 
the bordering States of Oregon and Nevada, have come to the School 
for their final one or two years of work for the Bachelor's degree? 
These are of course exclusive of the students from all over the United 
States who come to the School for Summer Session study. 


you are Anyone interested in the Arts and Crafts—so that you may get a 
comprehensive idea as to the training offered by our institution, the various 
degree and non-degree courses (four and three years respectively) in Applied 
Arts, Fine Arts, and Art Education, and the numerous art professions for 
which these courses prepare. 


School now entirely located at beautiful new four-acre campus 


Summer Session: June 21 to July 30 
Fall Term opens August 2, 1926 


Write at once for Summer or Fall Catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 


: ARTS ond CRAFTS 


TNCORPORATED 
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QUALITY— 
ECONOMY 


In Little Giant Headstock Motor Lathes these two 
have at last been united. Designed particularly for 
schools—they are still production machines, and em- 


body all that is excellent in modern woodworking 
nachinery design. 


And yet they cost no more than any other 
Little Giant Motor in 


Head Lathe 


Little Giant Headstock Motor Lathes 


meet all school requirements—freedom from vibration—ease of 
and finish—a selection of speeds—one point control—ball 
equipment—and a REAL guarantee. 


operation—beauty of design 
bearings throughout—full school 


May we send you our new catalog? 


LITTLE GIANT COMPANY 


252 ROCK STREET, MANKATO, MINNESOTA, U.S.A. 


H. M. Rowe 


For Character-Building The many friends of Dr. H. M. Rowe, presi- 
dent of the H. M. Rowe Company, are grieved 


The Atlantic Readers | ‘°'°2".°f is Passing on May 9, in Baltimore. 


The policy of his organization and the ideals 


which went into its building are perhaps best 
Newly elected President of the Department 


: expressed in i g : 
of Superintendence of the National Education Pp d i the closing paragraphs taken 


Association and Superintendent of Schools from a communication written by him: “It is 
at Cincinnati 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 


my hope that this company may continue to 

BOOK |! GRADE IV serve for many years to come the best interest 
THE UNDERSTANDING PRINCE of young people in their preparation fer useful 
BOOK II GRADE V lives. I hope it will continue for coming gen- 
HIGH AND FAR erations aS a monument to an humble effort 


These are the initial volumes in a series of to lead, through its instrumentality, in the 

five Readers (for Grades IV to VIII incelu- training, particularly of those whose means 

sive), the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s pro- te - J ; $ 

found personal conviction that. “soul culture are limited as mine were, so that they may 

is the most important and most necessary safely and surely work their way to the top 

phase of education, and that the development a - a : 

of personal character is the thing of greatest in their business efforts, in the upbuilding of 

concern.” nee : 

The three books for the higher grades are true character and the enjoyment of the really 

now in active preparation. Most of the best things in life.” 

material is new to school readers. Narrative, 

biography, descriptions, nature studies, 

essays, letters, quotations, inscriptions, and 

truly distinctive poetry have been selected 5 5 

by Dr. Condon, always under the certainty California School Trustees Handbook 

ee Se ee and Public School Catechism. Fifteen 
Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents ‘ } cents per copy: Address California 


LITTLE BROWN & COMPANY ; Teachers’ Association, 933 Phelan Build- 


34 Beacon Street Boston | ing, San Francisco. 


eal 
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SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
SAN LUIS OBISPO SANTA BARBARA 


} 

Regular Sailings | 

Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday 
} $S. SAN JUAN SS. HUMBOLDT 

The Most Economical Way to Travel | 
Low Fares—First Class, $11.00 to $15.00 

including meals and berth, radio music, 


open-air dancing, steamer chair. One glor- 
ious day at sea. Restful and invigorating. 


Round Trip $18. Available 90 days 
Write for information and descriptive folder to 
WHITE FLYER LINE 
PIER 17, SAN FRANCISCO 
or to Ticket Agents: 


SAN FRANCISCO, 683 MARKET STREE’ 
LOS ANGELES, 513 SO. SPRING STREET 


_ 









| ee 
: TEACHER WANTED | STATE TEACHER 
} 
+o . $9 
| During Vacation ORGANIZATIONS 
; 
: 
| We offer to a competent and wide- . 
| awake teacher four things: THE FIRST BOOK in the field 
of Teacher Organization 
(1) A chance to earn $10 a day, or 
more, during the vacation. Published by the National Association of 
: Secretaries of State Teacher Organiza- 
} (2) A summer out of doors, in the tions. Price, $2.00. 
} fresh air and sunshine. 
oo } Copies of this book should be in every 
| (3) A visit to some new and in- University, College, or Normal School 
teresting part of the West. | Library. 
| (4) A _ training and experience Every teacher holding an official position 
more valuable than any other “sum- in any local, state, or national teacher 
mer session” for teacher develop- organization will find this new volume 
ment. very helpful in carrying forward the 
: work of his organization 
Write us for particulars 
{ i 
Dept. AA Send orders te 
| 2209 Harrison Blvd. CLAFLIN PRINTING CO. 
Oakland, California Dept. 4, University Place, Nebraska 
! 
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The School ‘favorite 


\merica’s most popular pen for school use is Esterbrook 
Pen No. 556. Suitable for all school grades. 


Exfortrook ves are fashioned of steel as 


fine as that in the mainspring of a watch, and made by 


the oldest manufacturer of steel pens in America. 


Upon receipt of 15 cents we will mail you the world’s 
12 most popular pens, and a booklet of 100 famous 


signatures 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Company 
Camden, New Jersey 
Distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


San Francisco Los Angeles Phoenix, Ariz. Reno, Nev. 


The New International Encyclopaedia 


Requisition now and have the latest edition in your library when 
school starts in the Fall. 


Sample pages and full information on request 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc. 


734 Pacific Building, San Francisco, California 
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To Et IR OPE “mePere~ Pi ictures 


Tourist Third Cabin 


THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 
Lapland .... July 7 


To Mediterranean Ports 
Madeira, Algiers, Naples, Venice 


($120—$130) 


Majestic .. . July 17 
To England and France 


Minnekahda .. July 24 
To England and France 


Entire ship devoted exclusively to 
Tourist Third Cabin 

























Reservations made enly for students, A Helping Hand Kenouf 
teachers, professional men and see sheila aaa at 
women and similar vacationists. = ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3 Ye 
ror o0 or more 140 Subjects 
oo sailings earlier and later from TWO CENT SIZE. 35%x8 
New York, Boston and Montreal For 25 or more. 2250 Subjects 
| SOS (up) Round §1790 TEN CENT SIZE, 10x12 
For 5 or more. 225 Subjects 
Trip (up) j Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects or 
For childre Sige 514x8 
All Pacific Coast tour to } for children. Size 5%x 


Europe—44 days — $580 — 
Under personal direction of 
Professor C. H. Shreve, of 
the San Jose High School 


WHITE STAR LINE 
Rep Star Line. ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


? Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
) $1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one 
Size 22x28 including the margin 





Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 
our beautiful 64-page Catalogue of 
1600 miniature illustrations, 


THe Perry Picrures COMPANY 
Box 24, Malden, Mass. 








460 MARKET STREET, San Francixeo 
or Authorized Agcenteé 





KINDERGARTEN CHAIR 
No. 1475 


Saddle seat, boxed on all sides, back scien 





BECOME ACQUAINTED 


with the finest inkwell on the 




















market—the tifically constructed to take pressure fron 
spi ea, nade f solic oak, durable and 
JACOBUS PNEUMATIC pen , The "ee coiaemes a ail Pb 


omical chair for small children 





[It will solve your inkwell troubles 
and IT WILL SAVE YOU 
TIME AND MONEY 


38 Pupils’ Model 





Used in the schools of New York City, 

San Francisco, Albany, Jersey City, and 
thousands of others throughout the 
country. 









Distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


609 Mission Street, San Francisco 





Distributors 


Cc. F. WEBER & COMPANY 






601 Mission Street, San Francisco Also 
222 South Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles Los Angeles, Calif. Phoenix, Ariz. 





Phoenix, Arizona Reno, Nevada Reno, Nevada 
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Home Suggestions 


AuiceE ETHEL HUGHES 


Cabrillo School, San Diego, California 


For Making the Free Work Period 
Valuable for Kindergarten and First 
Grade Teachers. 


AVE an Evaluation and Discussion Period 
H following the Free Work Period, this 
discussion being carried on largely by the chil- 
dren, with assistance by the teacher. 

2. Make it an informal happy period when 
the child who has accomplished something may 
have the pleasure of showing it to the group 
ind talking about it. 


Encouragement 


3. Encourage the child, who is having diffi- 
culty with his project, to ask for advice from 
the group. He may want to know what color 
to use in a design, or how to give his clay 
bowl a certain shape, or how'to put the nails 
in his house so that they will stay. 

4. Try to develop in each child a feeling 
of honest appreciation for good work done by 
another and a readiness to praise it. 


5. Keep a record of the occupations chosen 
by each child so that you may have knowledge 
of his growth. 


Maxims For Use 


6. Through a developed public opinion in 
the group, try to produce some such maxims 
is the following: 


a. A project begun should be completed. 

b. Wasting time or material is foolish. 

c. We grow by learning to do many 
different kinds of work. 

d. Weare wasting when we do the same 
thing day after day with no change. 

e. Some things worth doing are: Draw- 
ing, painting, making things with wood or 
clay for the playhouse, sewing, cutting, 

doing word books or num- 
ber cards, making designs 
for rugs, weaving, making 
toys or other presents, read- 
ing stories, helping some 
yne. 

These maxims 
necessarily be formally 
stated, but the principles 
should be developed. 


need not 


A Novel Schoolroom Project 


Grace GRAY 
Primary Teacher, City Schools 
Modesto, California 


We would be pleased to receive 
short articles and illustrations from 
other teachers concerning primary 
dramatics. 


HE PUPPET SHOW, as a primary schoo! 
project, contains all the points of every 
worth-while schoolroom problem. As a socia 
problem, it affords opportunity for co-operation 
As an intellectual problem, it offers opportunity 
for the solution of many of the problems which 
arise and, as in all proper projects, are met by 
correlation with the other problems of the class 
The puppet show correlates with art by hav 
ing the children make their own puppets and 
scenery; with reading by dramatizing stories 
and with language, penmanship, and spelling 
by writing about the performance. The chief 
value does not lie in the first production, but 
in the process of development, and yet it does 
furnish a novel form of entertainment as wel 
as a real development te the minds of chil 
dren. 

The advantages of the puppet show over 
other forms of dramatization are: First, the 
appeal to the self-conscious child; second, the 
inexpensiveness of equipment and production 
third, the arousing of interest by correlation 
with other subjects; fourth, the possibility of 
infinite variety of production; and fifth, the op 


portunity for self expression. 
* © & 


For California School Boys 

The Woodcraft League of America, founded 
in 1902 by Ernest Thompson Seton, has a 
Southwest Pacific Field Council with head 
quarters at 612 W. P. Story Building, Los 
Angeles. The Northeastern Field Council 
has headquarters in New York City. This 
League aims to set before our youth an ideal 
figure physically strong, dignified, courteous, 
self-controlled, happy in helping, equipped 
for emergencies, wise in the ways of 
the woods, in touch with 
men of affairs, of such all 
around development that he 
can quickly be made a special 
ist in any needy place, and 
filled with a religion that 
consists not of mere observ 
ances, but a _ spirit which 
makes one desired and help 

ful here today. 
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SOME TYPICAL CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Tabulation of a questionnaire by 


Henry A. KEELey, Principal, 


WOMEN MEN 


Min. 


Downey 
El Monte 
Claremont 
Pomona 
Citrus 
Covina 
Bonita 


1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1600 
1800 
1750 
1900 
2000 


2300 
2300 
2400 
2400 
2400 
2400 
2500 
2500 


2500 


2300 
2400 
1800 2400 
1800 | 2400. 
1800 | 24 00 
1800 | 2400. 
1600 | 2500 
1800 | 5 
1750 
1900 


2000 


EE cnccesae | 


Santa Barbara 
Burbank 
Whittier 

Long Beach 
Santa Monica 
Compton 


2500 
2500 
| 2500 
2600 
| 2600. 
| 2600 
) | 2600 
1800 | 2600 
1843 | 2603 
1890 | 2610 
1800 | 2700, 
1800 | 2700 
1800 | 2700 
1800 | 2700 
1850 | 
1800 
2200 
1890 
1890 
1800 | 


29500 | 
2600 | 
2600 1800 
2600 | 1920 
2600 
2600 
2603 


2610 


1500 
1800 
1843 
1860 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1850 
1800 
1900 
1800 
1800 | 
1800 | 


Anaheim 
Monrovia 
Huntington | = 
Fullerton 
Excelsior 
Alhambra ... 
Pasadena 
Montebello 
South Pasadena 
Glendale “ : 
Huntington Beach 
Chaffee 

Inglewood 


2700 
2700 
2700 
2700 | 
2705 

| 2800 
2600 
2800 


2705 
2800 
| 3000 
5000 


l 
= 
| 
| 


Prnente 
Santa Barbara Dept. Heads.. 
Whittier Dept. Heads......... : 
Excelsior Dept. Heads... 


2800 
2800 
3000 


Picture Study Miniatures 


The Brown-Robertson Company has origi- 
nated and published an excellent series of 
picture study miniatures, in full color, of fa- 
mous paintings for vivid visualization. For 
use in connection with these accurately repro- 
duced miniatures is a 155-page manual for 
teachers on “Picture-Study,” a 96-page pamph- 
let of “Picture Talks for Children,” and a 
loose-leaf project in art appreciation by Theo- 
dore M. Dillaway, Philadelphia, director of 
art education. These prints and text books 
offer valuable and easily used material in the 
field of art appreciation. This company which 
features educational art publications, also 
issues a series of Museum Color Prints which 
are official reproductions of the Public. Art 
Museums. The Museum Color Prints are made 
rom the originals by color photography under 
ie direction of the Museum authorities. 
Teachers who are interested in these art 


El Monte Union High School 


Secretary 


“IA YORg 
2@[Qpeyosg 


S[OOYYS 19YIO 
wIOdJ WpPedH 


a8 BatoU] 


100 Varies 


1000 
1200 


“1250 


LO00 


1300 | 


100 
100 
100 


Varies 
2-6 Years 


| None 
50 ee 


50 
100—50 | None 
200-100 1000 
1250 


1000 


100 | yes 
66.50 
L100 





100 
190 


To 4 Years 
Varies _ 
Cal. Only 
Varies j 
Full _ 
Half Time 
To 7 Years | 


: 1000 
1350. 
850-225 

” 1500 


LOO0 


60 — 
100—50 _ 
~5O sit 
2080 1 None 

1450 | 120 
Varies 11100-1600). 100 
950 


95 
75 
OO 
70-1090 ma; 
OOo ’ 
100 1000 
1250 
1450 
11590 
1350 
2400 


1350 


One Ha'f 


95 yes ves 5 


ki Years 
100 S 


5 Years 
100 
L100 
AO 


no 
no 


no 


no 


Full 
Varies 
Depends 


’ ves ves 
Huntington Park Dept. Heads........ 
Pasadena Dept. Heads.... 

Glendale Dept. Heads 


2800-3000 
2800-3150 
2750-3200 


materials may receive further information by 
addressing the company at 8-10 Bast 49th 
Street, New York City. 

= 


* * 


Lois Sue Gordon 


The Education Department of the American 
Type Founders Company has engaged the serv- 
ices of Lois Sue Gordon, artist and teacher 
of art. Miss Gordon was formerly connected 
with the art department of the Minneapolis 
Junior High School, supervisor of art at Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., alternating craft instructor in 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, extension lec 
turer in art education at Loyola University, 
Chicago, and recently associated with one of 
the oldest art supply firms of the middle west. 
Through Miss Gordon’s service, teachers of 
art and of elementary printing will be given 
special assistance in working out courses and 
methods of instruction that will bring out the 
art values inherent in printing. 











JUNE 

2—American Classical 

delphia, Pa. Andrew F. 

ton, N. J. 

”s-July 2—American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. Marie Sayles, 
1123 East Kearsley Street, Flint, Mich 
igan. 


7 - July 


Phila- 
Prince- 


League, 
West, 


27-July 2—National Education Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mary McSkimmon, 
Pierce School, Brookline, Mass. 


28-July 2—National League of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, Philadelphia, Pa. Harriet E. 
Scofield, 3017 Park Avenue, Minneapo 
lis, Minn 


JULY 


1-2—-National Association of Visiting Teach- 
ers, Philadelphia, Pa. Edith M. Everett, 
1421 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
5-8—Music Teachers Association of Cali- 
fornia, San Diego. C. C. Draa, 438 
Music-Art Building, Los Angeles. 
Convention of American Association 
for the Promotion of the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. Pacific Heights 
School, San Francisco. Alma L. Chapin, 
Principal, Gough School, San Francisco. 


AUGUST 


%-10—California Annual Conference, Voca- 
tional Teachers of Trade and Industrial 
Education; auspices State Board of 
Education. Hunting Lake. J. C. Beswick, 
State Supervisor of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education. 


SEPTEMBER 


‘—Mathematical Association of America, 
Columbus, Ohio. W. D. Cairns, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

25-28—National League of Compulsory Educa- 

cation Officials, Nashville, Tenn. John 

A. Parkey, 63 Pynchon Street, Spring- 

field, Mass. 


OCTOBER 


Thirteenth National 
gress, Atlantic City, New 
Auspices Playground and 
Association of America, 
Avenue, New York City 


5-10 


18-22 Recreation Con- 
Jersey. 
Recreation 


315 Fourth 
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California School Law 


pening came the Stanford 
versity Press the 1926 revision of 


from 


Uni 
“Out 
line and Digest of California School Law and 
State School System” by Ralph W. Swetman 
He, formerly Cubberley Fellow in School Ad 


ministration at Stanford University, is now 
capably serving his third year as presiden'! 
of the Humboldt State Teachers College at 
Arcata, California. The excellence and prac 
tical usefulness of Swetman’s handbook is well 
attested by the fact that it is now in its third 
edition. 

School Law is made in the heat of action 
the author points out, and not in the scientifi 
laboratory. Consequently it lacks that logical 
arrangement that would make it more easily 
understood by the average citizen. This out 
line and digest is an attempt to arrange the 
present school code in a logical order, and to 
translate the involved legal terminology into 
the vernacular. The digest deals only with out 
standing features. References to the Schoo! 
Law of California are given for all technica! 
points. 

The School Law of California, he states, is a 
measure of her treatment of the rights of chil 
dren. It is a series of compromises among the 
radical, progressive, conservative, and reac 
tionary forces within the state. Protection of 
present achievements and a continuous pro 
gressive evolution of legislation to protect the 
educational rights of children, require a thor 
ough understanding of the questions at issue 

In the Sierra Educational News, February 
1926, was published President Swetman’s paper 
on two distinctive features of California school 
system, illustrated with three graphs taken 
from his handbook. | 

Two issues that transcend in importance all 
others in our generation are the equalization) 
of educational opportunities for all children.| 
and the introduction of greater efficiency into| 
the administration of our schools, avers Dr | 
Swetman. The first issue is economic. Money| 
must be collected where wealth is, and then! 
distributed where the children are. The second 
issue lies in the recognition of education as “f 
professional function that must be removed! 
from all petty, selfish, or provincial political 
control 







| 
| 
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Summer Session at Shasta 


You may be desirous of an outing this sum- 
mer and yet you want to go to summer school. 
Chico State Teachers College at Mt. Shasta, 
offers both an education and an ideal camp 
life. The cordial contact of personalities be- 
tween student and faculty for six weeks, is a 
ielightful experience found in few educational 
institutions. It is a comradeship worth experi 
encing. We form one big family of three hun- 
dred persons. 


Mount Shasta is a little city at the foot of 
the greatest of American mountains and our 
camp is one mile north of this city. It is on 
the Southern Pacific railway and the Pacific 
Highway. No other region in California is so 
complete in scenic wonders. Many trips are 
scheduled. One of these is a hike to the top 
of Mt. Shasta. 


Our camp is new and fitted with modern 
conveniences. We have just completed a third 
dormitory for the women. Tents are available 
to those who wish them. New showers for 
women were put in use last session. The 
men’s bath house is open most of the time. 
There are adequate laundry facilities. Electric 
lights are in both dormitory rooms and tents. 


We have many evenings spent in athletic 
events where both faculty and students com- 
pete. The lodge is used for dancing and other 
types of amusement. Each Sunday religious 
services are conducted by the faculty. 


> * * 


Santa Barbara Summer Session 


Santa Barbara State Teachers College has a 
better offering in its summer session than ever 
before in its history. Its work will be especi- 
ally appropriate for teachers in the field who 
are wishing either to complete work for more 
extensive credentials or to work 
degree. 

The six and eight-week sessions make con- 
siderable choice possible in the arrangement 
of work, the eight weeks being actually a half 
semester of regular work in the various lines 
offered by the institution. 

All courses are now complete degree courses 
ind courses of all applicants may be evaluated 
with reference to the securing of degrees. This 
institution was originally largely highly speci- 
uilized but at the present time, attractive offer- 
ings are made for teachers in the general 
elementary field. The faculty consists of 36 
persons who will carry on the varied offerings 
f the summer session 


toward a 
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SUMMER READING 


| dA few leaders selected from our exten- 

} sive list of up-to-date teachers’ books 
General Educational Theory 

Almack & Lang: Problems of the Teach 
ing Profession. 

Bobbitt: How to Make a Curriculum 
Coolidge: America’s Need for Education 
Administration and Supervision 
Almack & Bursch: Administration of 
Consolidated and Village Schools 


Cubberley: Public School Administra 
tion 
} Gates: The Management of Smaller 
, Schools 
Proctor: Educational and Vocational 
Guidance 
Methods 


Almack: Education for Citizenship 
Barber: Teaching Junior High School 
Mathematics 


Charters: Teaching the Common 
Branches 

Douglas: Modern Methods in High 
School Teaching 


Handwriting 
Ligda: The 
Algebra 
Moore: The Primary School 
Newcomb: Modern Methods of Teaching 
Arithmetic 
Ridgley: yeographic Principles—Their 
Application to the Elementary School 
Silent and Oral Reading 
Write for Catalog 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Co. 
612 Howard St. 


Teaching of Elementary 


Stone: 


San Francisco 









SCHOOL BUS 


sale. Driven 867 
Full floating axle. Over- 
load springs. Front bumper. Hercules 
motor 4”x5” full standard type. Body 
is glass sash enclosed, with front door 
operated by driver. Sale price complete 
$2550; 


for immediate miles. 


Dual wheels. 


cost $4500. Original purchasers 
could not complete finance. Will send 
photo. Principals and teachers interested 
in school bus, wire or write to 


Crown Motor Carriage Co., Inc. 


Freeman & Dougherty: How to Teach 
: 

} 2500 McPherson St. 

t 


Los Angeles, Calif. 








ROOM AND BOARD 


For Women Students 
University of California Summer Session 
BACHELORDON HOUSE 
2250 Piedmont Avenue, Berkeley 
tates $70 Per Session 
$ Board only men and women $47.50 six weeks i 
Phone Berk. 1722 Ii. C. Meckel, Manager ; 


} 
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_Lampblack Lollypops--- 


HE DAY of the lampblack lollypop, and other im- 
pure candies and foods has gone. Careful parents 
and educators used their power to bring that to an 
end. 


It is just as important as ever, however, to safe- 
guard and prescribe the diet for growing children 
of school age. The undernourished child—as is well 
known—often comes from the well-to-do family. It 
is the KIND and Quality of food that counts. 


It is no wonder then that in school cafeterias, and 
of course the homes, that Golden State Butter is 
specified for this important part of every meal. 


Golden State Butter contains those necessary 
vitamins so essential to bone and muscle building; 
without which valuable mineral salts cannot be 
brought into the diet. Butter has no substitute. 


You eat butter more than 1000 times a year. For 
this important food, then, be sure you have the best 
—Golden State Butter, the standard of Quality in 
California for 22 years. 


“There is no substitute for Butter” 


Golden State 
Butter 


Made by 


Golden State Milk Products Company 
San Francisco-Los Angeles-San Diego- Sacramento 
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Making a Business Man 


-+ONALD STUART was a young man,—24 
es old to be exact,—but he was estab- 
lished in his own business on Market Street. 
He had his lease on the property he was 
occupying. His bank connections were estab- 
lished. Arrangements had been completed for 
the necessary credit. His goods had been 
yrdered. Domestic and foreign shipments were 
arriving. Large sales already were being made. 
Bank deposits were growing. Plans for ex- 
pansion were under way. 


But the day before there had been no such 
young man in business on Market Street, and 
no such business in the City of San Francisco! 
The explanation of this puzzling situation 
‘comes through the interesting and efficient 
system inaugurated by Heald’s Business Col- 
jege in training Donald for a business career. 


The new student, providing the complete 
business course is desired, (as distinguished 
from specialized secretarial training), first 
takes an intensive course, including basic 
English, spelling, bookkeeping, and penman- 
ship. Business theory is stressed. The stu- 
ient becomes familiar with business routine. 

With these preliminaries finished, Donald 
becomes a business man “overnight.” He 
enters a room which has desks not much dif- 
ferent from the one he left, but he finds that 
they are not viewed as desks. They are stores, 
offices, warehouses, and factories. They are 
numbered, and all the aisles, up, down, and 
across the large room are not aisles, but 
streets. Before he can occupy this desk that 
is to be his place of business, he must 
lease it. 

Along one side, and across one end of the 
room, partitioned off, are permanent offices 
that are absolutely essential to the transaction 
of business—bank, railroad, realty and others. 
Donald Stuart has not capital. Therefore he 
goes to the office of the general manager who 
agrees to finance him, and writes a check for 
$3,000 with which the student opens his bank 
account. Then he goes to the real estate com- 
pany and leases his place of business. The 
lease is made out in exact legal form and 
signed in the regular manner. Step by step, 
Donald proceeds as he would have to do if he 
were actually opening a business. 

Perhaps he is to sell furniture. Very well. 
He orders his goods from a sudent, in the 
Heald School at San Jose, who has entered 
the business of manufacturing furniture. The 
order is mailed. The San Jose students sends 
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back a memorandum representing the ship 
ment. Donald then presents his bill-of-lading 
at the railroad office and gets his shipment. 

After the rudiments of conducting a simple 
business have been mastered, Donald makes 
plans for expansion and takes in a partner 
Partnership papers are drawn up and all the 
legal phases of this new relationship are 
entered into. 

Then Donald advances again. He enters one 
of the offices at the side of the room. All of 
these offices represent corporations. In each 
office he spends one week, which represents 
a business month. Here, to take care of the 
volume of business, several students work 
with him. Affairs are handled in the most de 
tailed fashion. 

The results of all this practice in business 
fundamentals have proved most gratifying 
Donald Stuart, after a short time, acquires a 
grip on business affairs that he never attained 
under old methods. The entire frame-work 
of the commercial and financial worlds not 
only is placed vividly before him, but also he 
is required to enter into details of the oper 
ation of its mechanism. Even years of expcri 
ence in the business world often do not lead 
to as complete an understanding of its activi- 
ties as was gleaned by Donald in his intensive 
course. J.S 


* * + 


David Burcham 


At the recent semi annual meeting, at Long 
Beach, of the High School Journalism Teach- 
ers’ Association of Southern California, reso 
lutions were passed deploring lack of co- 
operation on the part of school administrators 
and thanking and commending Mr. David 
Burcham, principal of Long Beach High School, 
for his unusually comprehensive address on 
the place of the high school paper and its 
influence in creating proper school spirit 


* * Fa 


League of Woman Voters 

California League of Women Voters again 
held an annual Institute of Government and 
Politics, May 19-22, Hotel Oakland, Oakland. 
Addresses were made by Professors Teggart, 
Grimes, Dykstra and Gettell, of the Univer- 
sity of California; Professor Robert T. Crane 
of the University of Michigan, and Chester H. 
Rowell. The themes covered many aspects of 
government and industry, politics, state rights, 
and civics. Many California school women 
are active members of the League and at- 
tended the session. Miss Marion Delany was 
ehairman in charge. 
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EASTERN SCHOOL, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
COLORADO SCHOOL, Boulder, Colorado 


Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors of Penmanship, Commercial, Grade and High Schoo! 
Instructors have found in these schools during past years a delightful and positive short cut 
to skill in demonstrating and teaching successfully good handwriting. 


Attend one of these schools and learn thoroughly physiological. psychological and pedagogical 
truths about plain rhythmic muscular movement handwriting. 


For a complete prospectus address for Eastern School, The A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth 
Avemue, New York, N. Y., and for the Colorado School, The A. N. Palmer Company, 2128 
Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





















“The Seal of Success’ 


+ Munson School for Private Secretaries 


Established 1907 LUCILE SMITH, Founder : 
Day and evening classes > Registrations throughout the year } 
We prepare you to hold preferred positions 

Send for Catalog 
A Telephone Franklin 306 600 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
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THE SUPERVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
By J. C. WRIGHT and CHARLES R. ALLEN 
Written by two vocational leaders of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, this book 
deais primarily with the problems and responsibility of the supervisor of vocational education 
Ready June 1926 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Technical Book Company, 525 Market Street, San Francisco, California, 


Agents 
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| TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT 


of School Children have defects of vision 
and symptoms of Eye-Strain. This on the 
authority of the Eye-Sight Conservation 
Council. To care for these is Optometry’s 
specific task. BULLETIN OF OPTOMETRY 
of interest to pupil, parent and preceptor 
sent on request 








HIGH SCHOOL, JUNIOR COLLEGE 
AND INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
~eudentse Received at Ams time 


Classes limited to twelve students —\pdividual instruction- 
No competitive athictics-No social activities 
‘The A 40-Led High %« bool is eccredited to Caisiorns. Saatord, Browa, Comell, 
North western Machsgea [mrtmouth end other Larvernwnes ead Colleges 
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Webster St. Berkeley. Cal 
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eta a LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 
- 1101 Wright & Callender Building 


Los Angeles, California 
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| HISTORY TEACHERS! Why burden your- 
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self and your pupils with notes in connection 
with their study of that period of American 
History that extends from Washington's 
administration to the end of the Civil War? 
“EXPANSION AND DISSENSION” is the 
answer that will save you and your pupils 
| a needless waste of time. Send Five Cents 


Booking California’s Finest 
Lecturers, Readers, Musical Artists 


High grade talent for High School Assemblies, 
<=, Commencements, Teachers’ Institutes 
Address ALBERT P. MEUB, 


Artists’ Representative 
2365 Mar Vista Ave., Pasadena, California 









for a Sample Copy. 
SAMUEL O. KUHN 






3100 Broadway New York, N. Y¥. 
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Retirement Salary Law 


7OU MAY be able to use the material here 
7 to get some response from the rank and 
ile of the teachers regarding changes in this 
aw. I have two suggestions relative to amend 
ng the present retirement law. 

1. The fee should be dollars, 
ected at one time. County superintendents 
put in just twice the time in collecting six 
lollars at two different times each year as in 
ollecting twelve dollars once. The six-dollar 
imendment was a simplification over the one- 
dollar deduction law, but the 
ff the county and placed on the 
superintendent. Why not go to the limit in 
simplification of work and collect a year’s dues 
it one time, as we do C. T. A. dues? 

2. No teacher should be compelled to pay, 
rr even allowed to pay, unless he or she has 
iught the minimum required by the State 
Board for retirement credit for that year; that 
s, seven and one half months. Let the retire- 
ment fees be collected the first month after a 
eacher has taught seven months of the school 
ear, the county superintendent holding up the 
varrant for the eighth month’s 
welve dollars has not been paid. 

It is manifestly unjust for a teacher to have 


twelve col- 


work was taken 


treasurer 


salary if the 


to pay six dollars when he gets no credit to- 
vard retirement. Regular teachers 
orced to quit work in December. They teach 
too short a time to that count to- 
vard retirement, yet they must pay six dollars. 

The most unfair part of 


may be 


have year 
that ruling of the 
ittorney general is the case of a teacher teach- 
ing one-half day in December or June as a sub- 
stitute. She school board 
eight dollars a day, or four dollars for the half 
lay. 


receives from the 


She pays six dollars into the permanent 
tund before she can get her four dollars. 

In other words she pays the state two dollars 
for the privilege of teaching that half day. 
"his may be an unusual case: however, it has 
vecurred more than 
ounty. 


once in Santa Barbara 
A. S. Pop: 
County Superintendent of Schools 


Santa Barbara 


San Francisco State Teachers College 
Summer Session 
( NE of the features of the summer session 
) will be a course in Individual Differences, 
dealing with the psychological and biological 
involved, and with a demonstration 
school in the method of individual instruction. 


vases 
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Mrs. John J. Cuddy, director, San Francisco 
Children’s Theater, will conduct a course in 
Stage Craft and Impromptu Dramatization. A 
course in Community Music and Conducting 
will be offered by Alexander Stewart of Los 
Angeles. 

The will courses in the 
following fields: Art, Biological Science, Edu 
cation, English, Home Economics, Music, Phy 
sical Education, Physical Science, 
and Social Science. 


session also offer 


Psychology 
Teachers who are candi 
dates for the Kindergarten-Primary and Ble 
mentary certificates: for the B. A. degree in 
Kindergarten-Primary, Elementary and Junior 
High School Education; and for credentials in 
Supervision and Administration will find the 
session of special help. It opens on Monday 
June 21, and runs for six weeks. 

California state teachers’ 


colleges, from 


Areata to San Diego, are planning unusually) 


comprehensive programs for their forthcoming 
summer sessions. 


Portland— Seattle 


PARLOR COACH TOURS 


coaches, 
Portiand, 
traveling 


Pierce-Arrow 
chairs; two 
nights to Seattle, 


in luxurious 
individual 
three 


parlor 
nights to 
leisurely 


ALL BY DAYLIGHT 


Includes transportation, all meals and ac 
commodations with bath at best hotels 
Write or phone our office at Whitcomb Hotel 
for further information and reservations 


Hemlock #371 or 3200 
Whitcomb 


Francisco 


Phone 


eae ina Hotel 


arrive it 


San 


VERY LOW KATES 


PENNANT PARLOR 


COACH LINES 
Whitcomb Hotel 


San Francisco 


Every Holden cover 
in use is saving 
money for the com- 
munity by making 
books last fully 
twice as long. 


(Samples Free) 


the HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. } 
Miles C. Holden, President 
SPRINGFIELD - - MASSACHUSETTS 
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After School-- 
What ? 


HEN the last good-bye has been said ff 


and the children are no longer in 
your immediate care, what will they do 
with their summer? The ideals which you 


as a teacher have set for them will influence 


their choices of play. Art activities en- 
courage imagination and provide worth- 
while occrpations for the growing mind 
and hand. 

“CRAYOLA’” Wax Crayons and “AR- 
TISTA’™’ Water Colors are real vacation 
playmates. Bring them to the child’s 
attention and the leisure hours will take 
care of themselves. 


Send for our Art Service Bureau's 
Spring Outline—with 24 projects 


cA big bank that 


has not lost 
the spirit 


of 


THE OAKLAND BANK 
Established in 1867 


12TH AND BroaADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIF. 
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California State Board 
of Education 


Items of Public Interest from Proceed- 
ings of the Meeting April 5-10, 1926 


HE STATE BOARD met in regular quar 

terly session in Sacramento, April 5, 1926. 
Special order of business for Monday afternoon 
was hearing of critics readers for textbooks in 
citizenship submitted for Board’s consideration 
in response to advertisement for bids. 


Committee from Sacramento Chamber of 
Commerce appeared and presented the plea of 
Sacramento for some plan under which a four- 
year college could be established in that city 
Will C. Wood pointed out that the State Con- 
stitution does not provide for any collegiate 
institutions except the University of California 
and the State Teachers Colleges. He outlined 
courses which the people of Sacramento might 
pursue to establish a four-year college. The 
presidents of the States Teachers Colleges 
meeting in joint annual session with the State 
Board of Education at this time, were present. 
President C. L. McLane, Fresno State Teachers 
College, (who, Pres. Clarke explained, was the 
first person to propose such a plan for Fresne 
and other centers of population), was asked 
to address the meeting. President McLane rec- 
ommended the creation of a commission tc 
study the problem and formulate a policy for 
the entire state. 


President Hardy, San Diego State Teachers 
College, announced their new type of teacher- 
training conference, meeting with the superin- 
tendents and supervisors of the different dis- 
tricts from Bakersfield to San Diego, to discuss 
teacher-training from the viewpoint of the ac- 
complishments of the State Teachers College 
graduates. 


A program by Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, State 
Supervisor of Physical Education, for the 
State Teachers Colleges for (a) improving the 
health of teachers in training, and (b) prepar- 
ing these teachers to carry on health supervi- 
sion and instruction in the public schools, was 
approved by the Board, as well as by the 
presidents of the Colleges. 


Discussion was held on textbooks in citizen- 
ship submitted by publishers. Superintendent 
Wood advised adoption of a separate book for 
the seventh and eighth grades, placing citizen- 
ship in the first year and formal civics and the 
Constitution in the second year. This is in 
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accordance with recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Curricula. The adoption of a civics 
textbook was postponed until the July meeting 
of the Board. 


The Boami adopted Book One, Part Two of 
Smith’s Human Geography for the grade for 
which it is adapted, beginning July, 1926. A 
geography on “California” by Fairbanks, Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company, was adopted. 
Printing of maps and McMurray-Parkins Ele 
mentary Geography, Parts One and Two, was 
wrdered discontinued until further notice. 

No action was taken regarding extensions 
x contracts for the Music Readers and for 
the Fourth and Fifth Readers, which will 
‘xpire July 1, 1926. 


A list of high-school textbooks offered for re- 
isting by publishers, was approved, with the 
exception of certain books listed under His- 
tory, Civics, Economics, and General Science, 
which were held for examination by members 
xf the Board before taking final action. 


Application of the Humboldt State Teachers 
College, for the privilege of granting the 
Bachelor of Arts Degree in Elementary Edu- 
cation, was granted by the Board. 


Appointments to the State Teachers Col- 
leges, by the Director of Education, were 
approved by the Board: 


Edward L. Hardy, President San Diego State 
Teachers College. 

C. L. Phelps, President Santa Barbara State 
Teachers College. 

C. L. McLane, President Fresno State Teach- 
ers College. 


C. M. Osenbaugh, 
Teachers College. 

Ralph W. Swetman, President 
State Teachers College, Arcata. 

B. R. Crandall, President California Poly- 
technic School, San Luis Obispo. 

Dr. R. S. French, President California School 
for the Blind. 

Dr. W. A. Caldwell, President California 
School for the Deaf. 

The appointments to faculty places in the 
State Teachers Colleges, by the Director of 
Education, were approved by the Board. 

Miss Mamfe B. Lang, State Commissioner of 
Hlementary Schools, was authorized to attend 
the N. E. A. in Philadelphia, July 1926, and 
to visit educational institutions in other east- 
ern cities. 

The Board adjourned to meet in San Fran- 
isco at the Fairmont Hotel, July 12, 1926. 


President Chico State 


Humboldt 


Witt C. Woop, Secretary 
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SUMMER SEASON OPENS 
—IN NEW 
CANTILEVER SHOES 


UNDREDS of fashionably dressed 
women make Cantilever Pumps the 
first item or apparel to be selected. They 
have experienced the joy of foot comfort 
without sacrificing the one thing so dear 


to every woman—style. 
Widths AAAA to E 


Expert Fitting Alwayr 
CANTILEVER HOSIERY 


antilever 
Shoe *= 


127 Stockton St., Opp. City of Paris 
Phone Garfield 691 

San Francisce 
516 15th St., Opp. City Hall, Oukland 


Phone Lakeside 1227 
1012 K Street, Sacramento 
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The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


a Ty 





Patented Jan, 8, ’07, Aug. 7, '23 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
COTTON DUCK SHADES 


This type of shade was awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial. 














Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 


Are Distributed by 
C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 








California School Litigation and Legislation 


MarK 


President California 


N Monday, May 3, 1926, the Legislative 

Committee of the California Teachers’ 

Association, Bush. Cloud, 
Chamberlain, Hunter and Keppel, met at 
Sacramento and discussed legislative matters 
and also attended the session of the Appellate 
Court, where the Butte County budget cases 
argued orally before Justices Finch, 
Hart, and Plummer of the Third District 
Appellate Court. 

These cases involve the constitutionality of 
the Budget Law, section 1612a of the Political 
Code. The issue in the case is whether the 
district school taxes are to be determined by 
the school board or by the Board of super- 


Messrs. 


were 


visors. 

The Biggs, Gridley, and Oroville Union High 
School Districts are the appellants. Jones and 
Pratt were their attorneys and the California 
Teachers’ Asscoiation was represented by Hill, 
Morgan and Bledsoe, who appeared as friends 
of the court. The issue was made very clear 
and plain and will doubtless be decided in 
June. We are hopeful that the decision will 
sustain our contention. Surely the board that 
governs the schools should determine its tax 
rates and income. 

The Legislative upon 
seven objectives for the legislative campaign 
for 1926-27 as follows: 


Committee agreed 


1. Reorganization of the 
System. 


State School 
Better Teacher Training. 
Codification of the School Law 
Maintenance of the Retirement Salary 

An Adequate Tenure Law 

A Law Authorizing Teacherages 

A Law Authorizing Cafeterias. 

The committee recognized the existence of 
many other issues, but agreed that if the seven 
selected are accomplished 
been done in one year. 


enough will have 


Constitutional Amendments Affecting 
the Schools 

rANHE PEOPLE of California will support con 

I stitutional changes when they know that 

the proposed changes are wise and necessary. 


Generally such proposed changes are not self 


KEPPEL 


Teachers’ Association 


explanatory, and on that account campaigns 
of education are necessary to secure the adoy 
tion of desirable amendments. 

Six amendments’ directly affecting the 
schools are to be voted upon at the November 
election. Three of these are assembly and 
three are senate proposals. These assembly 
constitutional amendments are numbered 11 
27, and 36. These senate constitutional amend 
ments are numbered 23, 24, and 29. 


Organize and Classify School Districts 

Assembly Constitutional Amendment Num 
ber 11 is probably the most far-reaching and 
necessary one of the six proposals. It pro 
vides for the incorporation and classification o1 
school districts. The amendment proposes t 
add a new section to article IX of the con 
stitution, as follows, Sec. 14—-The legislature 
shall have power, by general law, to provide 
for the incorporation and organization of 
school districts, high school districts and junio: 
college districts of every kind and class, and 
may classify such districts. 


This amendment is needed most urgently 
because while the constitution forbids the 
legislature to pass any special or local law: 
providing for the management of commor 
schools, the growth of the State and the ir 
creasing diversification of its educational need: 
has caused the legislature to pass numerous 
special and local laws for the management o! 
the common schools. Experience has show: 
the necessity for such laws and use has prove! 
their value, nevertheless such laws are o 
doubtful validity, to say the Othe: 
special or local laws are greatly needed for 
the management of the schools. 


least. 


In effect the legislature has already classi 
tied the schools by enacting laws which appl) 
to city school districts only, and by enacting 
laws which apply to all school districts ex 
cept city school districts. This condition ough: 
to be legalized and can be legalized by the 
adoption of Assembly Constitutional 
ment No. 11. 


Amend 


Temporary Use of Surplus Funds Prior 
to the Collection of Taxes in a 
Current Year 
Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 24 is 
second in importance only to Assembly Con 
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stitutional Amendment No. 11. This amend- 
ment re-enacts Section 31 of Article IV of the 
Constitution and amends it by adding a 
vision which authorizes the use of surplus 
funds for the conducting of the government 
in a current year prior to the payment of the 
taxes for that current year, and provides for 
the repayment of such temporary loans from 
the taxes of the current year as soon as those 
ire received. 


pro- 


The amendment safe guards all 
funds amply and will remove the necessity for 
the registering of warrants and the 
school money in the 
payment of interest on registered school war- 
rants. This school money in Los 
Angeles County alone exceeds $140,000 for the 
current school year, and that 


school 
consequent wasting of 
waste of 


too in the face 
of the fact that the daily school balance has 
not fallen below $10,000,000 during the 
This amendment will make such _ balances 
isable. The amendment applies to the State, 
the counties, the cities, and all districts. It is 
a notable economy and efficiency measure. 


Only Those Who Vote on a Bond Issue 


Carry or Defeat It 
Assembly Constitutional Amendment No. 36 


re-enacts Section 18 of Article XI of the Con- 
stitution and adds this significant amendment, 
provided however, anything to the contrary 
herein notwithstanding, when two or more 
propositions for incurring any indebtedness or 
liability are submitted at the same election, 
the votes cast for and against each proposition 
shall be counted separately, and when two- 
thirds of the qualified electors, voting on any 
one of such propositions, vote in favor thereof, 
such proposition shall be deemed adopted. 

This amendment will give those who vote on 
i proposition the power to adopt or to reject 
it. Surely the qualified elector who refuses or 
neglects to vote on a proposition at an election 
where he votes on other propositions should 
not be counted for or against the proposition 
ipon which he did not vote. 


year. 


University, State, and Capitol 
Building Bonds 


Constitutional 


Senate Amendment No. 39 


proposes to add a new section numbered Sec 
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tion 4 to Article XVI of the State Constitution 
Section 4 provides for a State bond issue of 
$8,500,000 for the completion and equipment of 
State capitol buildings at Sacramento, for the 
erection and equipment of a State building at 
Los Angeles, and for the erection and equip- 
ment of a building or buildings for the Univer 
sity of California at Berkeley and at Los 
Angeles. The need for this bond issue is urgent 
and well known. 


Salaries of State Officers 


Constitutional Amendment No, 23 
amends Section 19 of Article V of the Consti- 
tution by fixing the yearly salaries of State 
officers as follows, Governor, $10,000; Lieuten 
ant Governor, $4,000; Secretary of State, Con 
troller, Treasurer, and Surveyor-General each 
$7,000; Attorney General and State Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction, each $8,000. The 
salery of the Governor and of the Lieutenant 
Governor are not changed. The salary of each 
of the other offices is increased. The amend 
ment should prevail because the salaries paid 
now are too low measured by the magnitude 
of the work and by the responsibility attached 
to each of the offices. 


Senate 


Private High Schools and Colleges 
Exempted from Taxation 


Assembly Constitutional Amendment No. 27 
provides as follows,—Section la. Any educa 
tional institution of collegiate grade, within the 
State of California, not conducted for profit. 
and any educational institution of secondary 
grade within the State of California, not con 
ducted for profit, and which shall be accredited 
to the University of California, shall hold ex 
empt from taxation its buildings and equip 
ment, its grounds within which its buildings 
are located, not exceeding one hundred acres 
in area, its securities and income used ex 
clusively for the purposes of education. 

This is a generous amendment and merits 
the just and deliberate consideration of every 
qualified elector. This amendment if adopted 
will taxation numerous private 
high colleges. Those mainly 


from 
and 
under religious control. 


release 


schools are 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


Urgent call is made for copies of Sierra Educational News for September, 1925, 
and May, 1926. Demand for these issues was so great as to exhaust the available supply 


at headquarters. 


Those who possess these issues, and have no further special use for 


them, are asked to send them to California Teachers’ Association headquarters, 933 


Phelan Building, San Francisco. 
charges will be refunded. 


This courtesy will be much appreciated and postage 
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Home-Making 


(Continued from Page 382) 


Our experience in Texas, for the past four 
years, leads us to believe that the only sincere 
way to teach home-making is to consider the 
home an additional laboratory to the school 
plant. 


Our message to you is that home project 
work is effective; is easy to do; and is a real 
joy. We believe that in the future, home-mak- 
ing taught without home projects will be as 
out of date as is the old time chemistry taught 


without laboratory work. 


We do not add home projects to our work; 
we substitute them for our former way of doing 
the same thing. We give school time for the 
work and school credit for it. The parents 
are enthusiastic about home projects, and the 
interest increases on the part of the girls be- 
cause they believe their task is life-size. 

Just one secret. We found the home visiting 
easy to do and not a bug-bear as we supposed 
it would be. We believe, however, that the 
visiting is more to acquaint the teacher with 
conditions than to supervise the work. We 
have substituted careful records and reports, 
kept at school, for much of the home visiting. 
We find it a more effective method of super- 
vising. 

If you want to get real cultural value out 
of home economics, begin by solving real home 
problems. 


Jessie W. Harris 
State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Austin, Texas 


A Message from Colorado 


\ OST important of the problems facing 
L I home economics education today is that 
of helping people to live together more effect- 
ively in family life. Failure to solve the prob- 
lems involved in family relationships is the 
point at which home life is breaking down 
today. Two factors loom large in the solution 
of this problem. The first being an under- 
standing of family life in its sociological 
aspects. The second being a knowledge of 
psychology and a technique of effectively 
applying this knowledge to the daily situations 
irising in family life. 

The solution of the problem of better home- 
makers does not lie in the schools attempting 
to make “little mothers” of the girls by in- 
structing them in the problems and responsi- 


bilities of the adult in home life. The contri 
bution of the school to the solution of this 
problem lies in helping the child to be mor 
and more conscious of his place in the famil) 
group and of his responsibility in helping t 
make the home successful and happy. Th 
school must help the child to live his hom: 
life better than he otherwise would. How ar: 
the schools meeting this problem? 


The modern kindergarten is largely con 
cerned with the problem of helping children 
to become social. That is helping them to liv: 
together more effectively by becoming socially 
conscious. The social sciences of the elemen 
tary grade, junior and senior high schools ar: 
attempting to interpret to the child the social 
industrial and economic contacts with his en 
vironment. This to the end of making him a 
more responsible member of his home and 
community group. 


The most progressive courses in home eco 
nomics today stress in the earlier grades hom: 
helpfulness and the learning of things about 
the home. In the junior and senior high school 
this viewpoint is ever widened to stimulate 
further growth in the direction of desirable 
ideals, attitudes and appreciations of the home 
together with practice in the skills of home 
making. 

The ultimate aim of all these experiences 
for children being to help the individual to 
grow in knowledge, power and ability for 
affective living not only in a family group but 
as a member of society. The school with this 
ideal is striving for the growth of every pupil! 
in more worthy home membership which can 
have but one _ result—more worthy home 
makers. 


Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon 
Director of Home Economics 
Denver Public Schools 
Colorado 


WHAT WE MAKE | 


Diplomas 








Announcements 
Class Pins and Rings 
Trophy Cups—Plaques 
Athletic Medals—Class Gifts 






THE T. V. ALLEN COMPANY 


812-14-16 Maple Avenue Los Angeles 
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Broadcasting Talent 
(Continued from Page 383) 


‘B” standard may be required in the activity 
of broadcasting, but it may not always be pos- 
sible ® athletics, because in the latter, the 
competitive element makes necessary (or too 
often advisable) the use of good athletes with 
poor scholarship records. 

In the broadcasting of high school talent, 
there seems to be a great unexploited field of 
educational training. It is to be hoped that 
teachers and schools may soon see the oppor- 
tunities afforded and contribute their share 
toward the development of the new educational 
activity. 


+ x * 


Legislative Outlook 
(Continued from Page 380) 


schools and to large and small school districts. 
The passage of this amendment would clarify 
many points in the school law now in contro- 
versy. This is desirable legislation. 
Assembly Constitutional Amendment No. 27 
Through this amendment there is provided 
exemption from taxation of private secondary 
schools in the state not conducted for profit, 
and such as are accredited to the University 
of California. This exemption would be similar 
to that now applying to colleges in the state. 
Voters are advised to examine very carefully 
the merits of this amendment. 
Assembly Constitutional Amendment No. 36 
Provides, among other features, that no 
county, city, or other political subdivision, 
board of education or school district, shall 
incur any indebtedness or liability that ex 
ceeds in any year the income and revenue 
provided for such year, without the assent of 
two-thirds of the qualified electors. 


* * * 


Painting by Little Children 

Painting by little children is receiving gen 
eral recognition as an important element in the 
primary curriculum. The chief features to be 
taken into account, according to Elizabeth 
Rankin, a Pittsburgh expert in the field are 
1. The joy that the child gets from using this 
material; 2. free use of painting to express his 
deas; 3. control and coordination that are de 
veloped; 4. the acquiring of a small amount of 
technique; 5. development, in a very limited 
vay, of some of the primary art principles 
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Kaibab National Forest 
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Visit this new vacation wonder- 
land—a land of more marvelous 
contours, dazzling colors and 
startling contrasts than any 
similar area on earth. 


A wonderful side trip 
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Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 
Philadelphia 


Low fare excursions daily from Salt 
Lake City, through sleeping cars to 
Cedar City, Utah, the gateway, thence 
complete 5-day motor-bus tours around 
the circle, or shorter 3 or 4-day tours to 
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Send for the Zion Red Book. Let us give 
you full information. 
H. A. Buck, District Passenger Agent 
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th ess ork of art as anyone will appre- 
ci whi nspects a Kewaunee Desk and 
re izes the craftsmanship necessary to pro- 
duce suc i beautiful and complete product. 

Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture, as you 
know, is the product of the most complete 
manufacturing institution in America today 
specializing on the production of High Grade 
Laborato Furniture 

Thanks, however, to large production, to 
ibor-saving equipment and to skilled super- 
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vision, our men are able to produce the 
finest product of the time and sell it at a 
price that puts it within the reach of prac- 
tically any school 

A California Principal wrote: “I have 
found Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture of a 
high degree of excellence in workmanship, 
simplicity and adaptability. I count it the 
best on the market.” 

Kewaunee is almost always chosen in 
schools where the highest educational stand- 
ards in equipment are observed. If inter- 
ested in equipment for Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, Domestic 
Science, Manual Training, ete., ask for the 
Kewaunee Book. It is free. 
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